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A true atoryol ordinary people 
performing extraordinary feats for 
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tumultous 1930$ and ‘ 40 s. 
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THE HUNT FOR 
RED OCTOBER 
Tom Clancy 

Somewhere under the 
Atlantic, a Soviet submarine 
commander haa Just made a 
fateful decision: Tho Red 
October la heading west. The 
Americans want her; the 
Russians want her back. And 
the most Incredible chase In 
history Is on. 
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Welcome to the world ol terror 
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REBIRTH OF A CITY 
Marlin Qllbart 

ThestocyoUeroa alem’s 60 turbulent 
years of Iranslormallon and 
development, from 1638 to 
1898, written by the 
renowned researcher. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
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Paler France 
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BcriphHea. Ind. colour photoi 
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17th century. 
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Shirley Kumova 
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Englsh translation and 
transcription. 
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Dear Cat 


You may never 

want to leave... 

Cat Inn - 

the only cattery in Israel 

will pamper you and take care of your safety 
andcleanlineBS. 

A home away from home, with good food like 
mother used to make. 

A comfortable, rural setting, where you will 
receive devoted care from a top level, . 
professional, skilled crew, trained in 
England. 

Possibility of trial period; yearly subscription. 
Full guarantee. 

We will even fetch you from whatever comer 
youchoose. 


Cat Inn ~ the purr- feet solution! 
: You may never want to go home 

SSSEEyouI 


Call: Cat Inn, Moshav Gan Haim 
(neprKfarSaba) 

Tel. 03-229555, 052-33580- 
askforRivi/Ora. 

Pass! We accept only inoculated cats. 
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Center for Conservative Judaism 
f Congregation MoreBhat Israel 
N < 2*4 Agron St., Jerusalem 

l'3B wBgg~ S 1 TeL 226386/223539 

VrKHS/ ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTE 

]i r We are pleased to announce the schedule of classes 
on Sunday Sept. 7, 1986 (Elul B747). 
HEBREW LITERATURE (in Hebrew) 

Esther Tishbl, MA; beginning October 26 

THE SIDDUR PSALMS 

Rabbi Dr. Chaim Pearl; beginning Sept. 7 

THE ZAMIR CHORALE 

TamI Kleinhaus, B.Sc; beginning Sept. 7 

A PAGE OF TALMUD 

Dr. Pesach Schindler beginning Sept. 7 

RESPONSA LITERATURE (in Hebrew) 

Dates and lecturer to be announced 

HEBREW FOR HEBREW SPEAKERS AND 

READING THE HEBREW NEWSPAPERS 

Ze r ev Shifman, MA; beginning Sept. 8 

THE MITZVOT AS THE LANGUAGE FOR MODERN MAN 

Evelina Goodman-Tbau; beginning Sept. 8 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY FORUM 

Mtryom Shuman, Coordinator; All year round 

MISHNA STUDY 

Rabbi Jonathan Porath; beginning Sept. 0 
HEBREW CALLIGRAPHY 
Sharon Binder; Nov. 4-Jan. 20 
CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN HALACHA 
Rabbi Dr. Yosef Green; beginning Sept. 9 
MIDRASH 

Rabbi Robert Binder; Nov, 4- Jan. 20 

THE WORLD OF JEWISH PRAYER 

Rabbi Edward s. Romm; Feb. 3-Aprtf 7 

THE ADAM AND GIDEON WEILER TALMUD CIRCLE 

(in Hebrew) Rabbi Tuvia Friedman; beginning Sept. 10 

THE JERUSALEM TALMUD (in Hebrew) . 

Rabbi Tuvia Friedman; beginning Sept. 10 

HEBREW FOR HEBREW SPEAKERS AND READING 

THE HEBREW NEWSPAPERS 

Ze’ev Shifman, MA; beginning Sept. 1 0 

CONFLICTS AND CONCILIATION IN JEWISH HISTORY 

professor David Passow; Oct. 29-Jan. 28 

HEBREW SPEECH CLINIC - AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Rabbi Gershon Levi; beginning Sept. 1 1 

TORAH PORTION OF THE WEEK 

Rabbi Moshe SUbersohein; beginning Sept. 1 1 

POLITICS AND PROPHECY IN TJCE MONARCHIES OF • 

BIBLICAL JUDAH AND ISRAEL 

Dr. B6zaj|el Porten; Nov. 6-Jan. 29 , 

TftE JEWISH WOMAN AND KLAL YI$RAEL 
Evelt&Q Goodrttan-Thau, Coordinator; Feja. 5-March 12 
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Courses free of charge. All welcome. 
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...without subscribing to The Jerusalem 
Post International Edition. The Post — 
your source for the authoritative, in-depth 
incisive coverage of hevya, trends arid 
. developments affectingrlsrael and the 
entire Middle East. Pick up a Bubecriptibn 
. : coupon in ijhe departure lounge of B en 
• Gurion Airport.fill it fri an.d m ail (post free 
in Israel). Send np cash- 1 — just credit card 
1 details and we’Jl fly the: Jerusalem Pbst 
International Edition direct to your hoirie, 

• anywhere in the world, every week. ; . 
Have a goodnight hofhe arid Le’Hitraot, 
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FOR THE Reagan administration, 
the Arab-lsracli conflict is hy no 
means the must burning issue on 
Washington's foreign policy agenda. 
There are other priorities, including 
relations with the Soviet Union, the 
mounting crisis in South Africa, and 
tension in Latin America. In addi- 
tion, there are the many domestic 
issues, especially the economy, tax 
reform and illegal drugs, which con- 
tinue to dominate the thinking of 
President Ronald Reagan and his 
top White House advisers. 

Clearly, these officials cannot 
focus on too many critical issues at 
the same time. And because the 
situation in the Middle East has not 
been viewed by the Americans 
either as nil that alarming right now 
or as very propitious for some sort of 
diplomatic settlement, they have re- 
legated it to the second tier of priori- 
ties. 

Yes, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and Smith Asian 
Affairs Richard Murphy currently 
engaged in yet another bout of 
Mideast shuttle diplomacy - spends 
all of his time worrying about Israel 
and its Aruband Islamic neighbours. 
That is his job. iliil Murphy's boss. 
Secretary of State George Shull/., is 
not concerned only about the Middle 
East. I le hits a whole world to worry 
about. And since 1983, Shull/ has 
spent less and less of his lime on the 
Middle East. 

In part, this stemmed from the 
debacle in Lobnnon. Shultz had 
travelled to the Middle East to 
achieve the 1483 Israeli- Lebanese 
security agreement. But that accord 
was quickly derailed by the Syrians 
and their allies in Lebanon. The 
secretary was embarrassed in the 
process. Earlier, Shultz and Reagan 
had invested u great deal of their 
own prestige in putting forward their 
September 1, 1982 Arab-lsrucli 
peace initiative. And that never got 
very far off the ground either. 

DU RING THE first two years of the 
national unity government in Jeru- 
salem, the U.S. has adopted a re- 
latively low-level public posture in 
trying to get the broader peace pro- 


file state Department, Old most or 
the actual diplomatic, spadework. 
..Other mbre senior officials would 
occasionally also get .involved, but 
usilal ly op! y lo^pii 1 put fires/' in the 
words of one White House insider. 

.' •.rThiis, vvhen there were very se-. 
ridtis tensions 1 along: the Israeli- 
■ Syrian frOnlieror when some sort of 
breakthrough, involving 1 the Amer- 
ican hostages |in Lebanon appeared 
possible.'! United Nations Ambpssa-. 
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Italy an Egyptian airliner carrying 
the Achilla Laura hijackers to free- 
dom. Egypt, which had been caught 

a about the fate of the hijackers, 
umiliated. It was only tne most 
recent U.S. -Egyptian joint inancuy- 
ersoff the Libyan coast that symboli- 
cally patched up the relationship 
between Washington and Cairo. But 
there are still some hard feelings in 
both capitals. 

There were other matters which 
distracted the Americans from the 
broader Arab-Israeli peace process. 
One very painful incident, of course, 


was the Pollard spy scandal. The 
damage control operation from that 
mishap lasted several months - and 
even now is not totally resolved by 
any means. There are still lingering 
questions being raised by U.S. Jus- 
tice Department investigators in- 
volving the exact role of Israeli Air 
Force Colonel Aviam Sella, who as a 
graduate student at New York Uni- 
versity served as Pollard's first con- 
tact. And Israel is clearly upset over 
subsequent U.S. allegations of other 
espionage and arms smuggling op- 
erations, which Jerusalem claims are 
unfounded. This is not exactly the 
best environment in which the two 
countries can focus on peace. 

THEORETICALLY, Reagan 
administration officials agree that 
perhaps the two-year tenure of Shi- 
mon Peres as prime minister could 
have been more aggressively ex- 
ploited to get some sort of negotia- 
tions with Jordan underway. But in 
reality., they note, success wns un-, 
likely. Jerusalem was first preoccu- 
pied with its economic headaches 
and its unilateral withdrawal from 
Lebanon. At the same time, Israel 
seemed more concerned about its 
relationship with Egypt than the 
broader peace process. Israeli lead- 
ers - like their American counter- 

E arts - cannot focus on too many 
urning issues at the same time. And 
the badly divided national unity 
cabinet was not seen as capable of 


« * »i | i ■ , | I • seemed more concerned about its 

While Israel is currently buzzing over relationship with Egypt than the 

i p i a . i a - ■ broader peace process. Israeli lead- 

the hoped-for breakthrough in rela- ers - like their American counter- 

. - ... "a *ii j.i i i p-k i P arts ~ cannot focus on too many 

tions With Its neighbours, the U.S. has burningissuesatthesameiimc. And 

a cooler view, Wolf Blitzer reports. ^“1“ « "M™p.b™oI 
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impossible. The differences between 
. Israel and its Arab neighbours -and 
among the Arabs and Israelis them- 


selves - were too great. Therefore, 
why knock yourself out over some 
thing so futile? 
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spus. Having little choice, 
top officials ip the, Reagan adniinisr 
trationWaUtdnlsd get involved when , 
Arab' arid Israeli Tenders came to 

L. 1 r ^ ' J ■ 


nli day-to-day diploma tic involve . 
meat promoted a f^vy years earlier 
jby Sepretary of Stnte Henry ' 
ger.br PfCSident Jimmy Cartel waS 
nowise rqj Id be fpuiid. l „ ; V 
Some 4 AmCncan officials . linletl: 
that the U.S, nol onge r I j ad qsirh po r- 
iVtnrit a titak'e id the Middle East, given 
the 'decline: in the value of Atab oil.,' 
ipil, vyhilesiillverycriiiciil to 
the U.S £• was nptwhat it used lobe, 
j MdropyOf ill (x /ql l-scdleAfafH'I s me I i 
war*. Whichcadldleha ton siipe rpo w r 
er cdiifroniniion. WpsTlQt regarded 
aVvery, likely. vFOrtnoktiMe Trejd 
Israel wnS wdelyY^jtewed 

11 infljfartly' sjtineda^jover, 
inapop pf-^rab ad^^rsrtr- 
fakftndtbcirSoyjci 
Tliji Would jidlp to 
n.V- : 'i 

so; :g'irea|;sfjnW'.;in 
t Mrtuine prpcrdss hr 
Israeli pc&6prdV 


The alternative, according to U.S 
. officials, was simply to tread water. 
.The aoal these past few. years was to 
avoid 1 any. serious. deterioration in 
, the status quo. In tenqs of domestic 
American politics; this also ipade the : 
most sense tb the ReAgan political ; 
: operatives. A more assertive Amer- 
ican policy would lend to underline 
some of the long-standing differ 
antes. between Washington ant 
Jerusalem, while : a: more passive 
■■ approach wquldcohceal those points 
!,of potential Trie lion* - Why' rub 
'• Israeli palitiqallyfyrtive supporters 
\ In Congress, and tHe Antfentan Jcwr 


" dally i f the qhnncCIs for success were 
! hot’ all that goad? ;/ 

' . : Thus; there was a need to focus op 
the. possible 7 , sugh, as maintaining 
the Hirtelf-Egyptian peace treaty 
i: even i, if. thi strdhg:inp|^8li^i0i|! of 

I itAI Aflrint nF. 


I the, question. LThevadmimstFiltioji 
" also wOnt^d to sfjbr^ ilpjrJbnalbrol 
Amenpn'relatiohsliipswitb Israeli 
,! . EgJ'pu. Jqttl.arti'.rSAudi :A#i.n Vant! 
^ pthdr ulcabiy s|afd? litThe ffcgidh: k 


mined and eventually' Successful 
efforts to stabilize the Israeli eco- 
nomy. For many months* Shultz did 
indeed .take a personal ro|e in com- 
ing forward witf| all sorts of propos 
Als and incentives aimed at curbing 
inflation and enacting basic econo 
mic reforms in Israel, In the process 
Israel won a one-time $1,5 .billion 
supplemental emergency economic 
, grant.; That money was ; very in- 
strumental' in .helping Israel' get its 
economic house in order, 


BUT WHILE the administration did 
not take anyhigh-profile initiatives 
in the Middle (East these past few 
-years, the.regioh add its myriad of 
problems were still very much' on the 


Murphy: Bqck once again in the 
Mideast, in another bout of shuttle 
diplomacy. (Reuter) 
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problems were still very much' on tl\e 
! mi nds of Senjori officials. : This was 
: • becnusethqre was al Ways' Sothe crisis 
inyplving tl e.Mibdle East which had 
; tobeat tendcd.tQj.Washington, frith© 

; process, was tpore; reactive ithap 

Terrorism was’ one suc]h. ; running 
crisis. THIS wa? laipeddd of;height- 
ened; iiudrest ,jrt the^ubjectlbecauie^' 
: Americaris and ; tlieir 7 inshtiitibris ' 
feitei^tsVThefeWere 
'the TWAairlibet hi 
„ , «imfj f tliioli 

seriqus 

r Arabstai 




acting decisively on the ultra- 
sensitive question of the West Bank 
and Gaza. 

•‘Look how long it has taken Israel 
and Egypt to come up with a Taba 
arbitration agreement," one Amer- 
ican official said. “That should have 
been small potatoes.” 

Behind the scenes, the U.S. did 
try to score some sort of break- 
through on the Palestinian question. 
Murphy and other U.S. officials 
strongly encouraged Jordan’s King 
Hussein to try to reach a genuine 
accommodation with PLO chief 
Yasser Arafat on the thorny ques- 
tion of Palestinian representation in 
negotiations with Israel. Hussein 
made a major effort, but in the end, 
he failed, largely because Arafat was 
unable to come forward to meet 
America's long-standing, minimal 
conditions for recognition - namely, 
the clear and unambiguous accept- 
ance of UN Resolutions 242 and 338 
and Israel's right to exist. Finally, 
last February, Hussein gave up 
once again. 

BUT NOW, a new set of circum- 
stances has resulted in some rethink- 
ing in Washington on the entire 
peace process. The administration is 
currently in the midst of a major 
reassessment of its policy towards 
the region. There is talk of some 
new, high-level American involve- 
ment in trying to strengthen Israeli- 
Egyptian relations now that the 
Taba border dispute appears to be 
on the verge of binding international 
arbitration. And the Americans are 
again considering the possibility of 
getting involved again in the peace 
process at a higher level. Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush recently returned 
to Washington convinced that there 
nre some new opportunities. He has 
been upbeat in assessing the com- 
monality of interests expressed by 
Prime Minister Peres, King Hussein 
and President Hosni Mubarak. But 
the vice president is the first to admit . 
that the U.S. simply cannot snap Its 
fingers and see n solution fall mto 
place. 

As usual, there nre conflicting 
opinions in Washington about what • 
to do next. Some veteran Middle 
East specialists at the State Depart- 
ment are wary about the whole ■ 
thing. Based on their often bitter 
experience, they do not believe that 
much progress is really possible. 
They accuse officials who advocate 
some major new U,S. initiative as 
being “hopelessly naive.’’ But advo- 
cates of n more nsserljve U.S. 
approach counter by charging that 
the sceptics suffer from "terminal 
cynicism." 

Shultz is listening to both sides. 

He is prepared to step up his own 
personal involvement but only » 
prospects for some tangible success 
are evident. He does not want to 
. raise expectations unnecessarily. . 

The secretary of state has be«j 
strongly encouraged by Peres to get 
involved. He greatly admires. Peres 
and wants to do whatever he can p 
Strengthen the prime minister s poli- 
tical base in advance of next moptu s 
'-rotation agreement With Yitzb™ 
Shamir, Snultz also agrees 
Peres thnt the U.S. should try to do 
1 its utmost to create Some sort ot aew . 
“ihoihehtum” in ' the peace : 
-which could continue after the row' 
tibn. But tHere ; are limits within . 
-which 1 the secretary] is prepared 1 

• ^fsonie Ame pcaq.v offifj jjjS* ' 
confirmed th?t;Perejs ood>$ . 
.associates Are! currently at^ewpu™ 
v.veVeri at . this last; minute 
V tfbtAtion - to aehjb.vd a h/eflKtnrp 
v':.ori thb deiicatb rrtAtier Of ‘ autheWL . ; 
V; Pales tiniait^epresdniation to jjnj 
i> ;^acb, {'talk's. ^reSqtn'ahjy^peres 
'/ trying: to-; nidi down- a rnore 
jj Jsraefj. pOsItioa-ripw K? ne i t® 

".bind. iShamifc Ijiter.^Ut.the 
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'^friendly moment at the White House, 

minister beliSves that he needs 
Shultz's help. Whether the U.S. is 
ready to cooperate in that kind of a 
strategy is still unclear. 

The key is clearly Shultz. Since 
replacing Alexander Haig in June 
1982, Shultz has emerged as a great 
fnend*bf Israel. There are many 
Israeli officials who believe' that he 


with Reagan, Shultz find PereiyThe U.S. 

has been tl* unsbng jj&so of the 
remarkable Israeli economic recov- 1 
ery these pflst two years, It *W|^ 
Shultz, a trained economist, who 
rolled up his sleeves and got very 
niuch involved in proposing a pack- 
■ age of necessary reforms, . 

But (hat doe^got mean that Shultz 
will now be prepared to do the same 
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has been adopting a low-level posture In hying to getth^peace proct&s moving. 

on the diplomatic front - despite the Palestinians from th'e^st Bank aiid 
urgingsof Peres. The secretary is loo Gaza will step forward to join a 
much of a realist. He lias tdb many peace process. So far, there are no 
other important things to do than get such guarantees. * 
involved personally in a hopeless Shultz has repeatedly made the 
peace process. He wants to know case that the U.S. cannot appear to 
that there Is some “give" in the want peace, more than the parties 
Israeli, Egyptian ana Jordanian themselves. Despite some positive 
positions, and that “authentic” recent developments-especially the 


Habimh National Theatre 


(Hananla Herman) 

-• . r 

meeting lii Monaco between Peres * 
and King Hasson ■ and the -Taba ~ 
arbitration second - the secretary is 
not yetconvinced that the parties are 
ready to (hake the hard choices 
necessary to get the peace process 
moving again. And Shultz is too 
cautious and savvy to get burned in 
the Middle Efist again. □ 
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AM l:.R 1 (.'A i s 21 strange and vv« uulcr- 
fid place. 1 1 can let a 111:111 spend 3 d 
yea is writing essays, translating Yid- 
dish stories :nui editing a socialist 
magazine, which had lew leaders 
aiul hardy paid Hie rent, and l hen, 
overnight, make him comfortable if 
not licit with a best seller about the 
vanished world nf his immigrant pa- 
tents. 

Thunks In the commeiciul success 
nt World nf t)ur Fathers. Ins elegiac, 
not-so-se 11 tm 1 e 1 U. 1 l account of the 
sweatshop Jews, published 10 years 
ago. Irving Howe was able to move 
to 1 he snazzier, safer side ul' Central 
I’ark. The book also made him. its lie 
wrote in his autobiography, “famous 
for 15 minutes.'* Perhaps because his 
modest measure ot tmuwy amt fame 
came late in lite. perhaps thanks to 
sonic strcnglh i»l eluiriieier avi|iiirc«l 
through early poverty. Howe's 
popular success doesn’t seem to have 
gone In his head, 

Ik- was sliaighlforw.ini and se- 
rious as he ans wet ed my questions in 
his apaitmciu last month, and as he 
stroked a fringe of white beard lie 
seemed simultaneously bemused 
and grieved hy what America had 
given hint and what it had taken 
away from a generation of Jews like 
him. 

Howe, On. has published more 
titan 30 hooks 011 literature, politics, 
culture and history. He taught Eng- 
lish for many years at Urandeis, 
Stanford mul Hunter, life wife, lia- 
na. is an Israeli, and he has two 
chi Idle 11 from two previous 111:1 r- 


i» ages. 

His autobiographical Margin of 
Hope is a fairly honest and ocea- 


Writer and editor Irving Howe 
talks to The Jerusalem Post's 
Edward Grossman in New York. 
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smuttily moving report on, among 
other things, Howe's attempt to “re- 
conquer'' his Jewishness as “Amer- 
ican socialism readied an impasse." 

The son nf Yiddish-speaking gar- 
ment workers. Howe was a Trots-# 
kyile in his youth, and even after 
World War l\ - during which he was 
in the army in Alaska - he djing to .1 
vision of socialism in the New 
World. 

He made his first mark among 
New York Jewish intellectuals by 
writing for Partisan Review and 
Commentary. Soon, however, when 
.he judged that they were celebrating 
America uncritically, he launched 
his own ningiizine, Dissent, which for 
three decades has been trying to 
keep the ideals of socialism, or at 
lensl social democracy, fresh and 
bright. But Howe admitted in his 
memoirs that Dissent is often boring. 

Politically, culturally, Howe’s 
search for a Third Way has left him 
lonely, lias perhaps stranded him. 
He broke with the New Left when 
that movement degenerated into 
tantrums, and he is estranged from 
former friends and colleagues in the 
New York Jewish intellectual 
“family'* who became “neo- 
conservatives" nnd who flay him for 
not learning all he should from his 
disillusion. 

As for Jewishness, Howe has writ- 
ten that he, and others like him, long 
"avoided thinking about it." He 
. wax, he says, somewhat indifferent if 
not actually cool to Israel - yet he 
relished ‘ tno victory of the IDF in 
■ 196?. Howe, the ex-Trotsky ite, hns 
edited an anthology defending Israel 
and Zionism against the left. And he 
U known as un American fan of 
Peace Now. 

M 

Q. IN A Margin of Hope you hardly 
mention any Zionists, in your early 
yems in the Bronx nnd ul City Col- 
lege... ’ 
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A. When I was a young socialist, 
we used to encounter the kids from 
Hnshomer Hatzair who were politi- 
cally very close to us. We had diffi- 
culties with them stylistically be- 
cause we felt that they were, espe- 
cially the girls, very puritanical. 
They wouldn't wear lipstick. They 
didn’t want to read Janies Joyce. 
There was a certain narrowness ab- 
out them. But many of them were 
also very smart kids, so we had 
ambivalent feelings about them. 1 
don't recall ever encountering any of 
the ordinary Labour Zionist kids. 

Q. Did any of these people actual- 
ly go to Israel? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. I’ll ask a crude question - were 
the Zionists right? 

A. In the sense that (hey insisted 
that the Jews needed a homeland 
and this was a legitimate and impor- 
tant thing - in that basic sense the 
Zionists were right. There's no ques- 
tion about it. And I’m ready to say it 
lOtimesaday. Most of them, not all, 
sadly underestimated the severity of 
the Arab problem, and in th.it sense 
there were serious deficiencies. But 
as against those Jews who denied the 
need for a homeland, the Zionists 
were absolutely right. 1 sny that as 
someone who doesn’t consider him- 
self a Zionist because I don't think it 
makes any sense to call yourself a 
Zionist and live in America. 

Q. How much is Israel a topic 
nowadays among Jewish intellec- 
tuals in the U.S.? 

A. Less so than sc vend years ago,* 
because there is a feeling that things 
arc stagnant, for better or worse. 
When tne Begin government was in 
office, there was a sonse of urgency, 
‘and those, of us friendly, to Peace 
Now fell that we had to raise money 
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and support for the movement. 
Since the national unity government 
came in, the whole Israeli question 
has subsided, at least temporarily. 
There isn’t much debate now among 
American Jews about the West 
Bank, about the problem of the 
Arabs, about those two camps - 
wliat were they, where the Palesti- 
nians were slaughtered? 

Q. Sabra ana Shatilln. 

A. Yes, that question has sub- 
sided, as has the problem of Arik 
Sharon. It’s not over with, but for 
the time being it’s relatively quiet - 
it’s a temporary phenomenon. 
Meanwhile, something more fun- 
damental is happening. 

Israel has begun to lose its gla- 
mour for the larger American Jewish 
community. There was always some- 
thing unreal about the feeling of 
American Jews for Israel. It had 
something of the character of Dis- 
neyland for them. There had been so 
much bad news in Jewish life over 
the last several decades that they 
wanted to see Israel through rose- 
coloured glasses as a place of happi- 
ness, fulfilment and success. When 
they were told that Israel was a 
country like all others, that there 
were land disputes and corruption 
and political battles, they found it 
very distressing. They were especial- 
ly distressed to hear it from Amer- 
ican Jews, like the Friends of Peace 
Now. 1 have the impression that this 
. unrealistic view of Israel is on the 
way out. The long-range trend 
among American Jews is to regard 
Israel with less intensity. Of course, 
heaven forbid, if Israel were in great 
danger this would change im- 
mediately. But as long as Israel con- 
tinues to. slog along with the usual 
problems, there is an increasing 


tendency to take it tm granted. 

Q. Soim Peres will rotate the pre- 
miership with Shamil. Will this 
make it more dillicuU for some peo- 
ple to... 

A. That depends «m whai Shamil 
does. For example, if lie announces a 
new policy of large-scale expansion 
of settlements in the West Hank, 
then I think there would again be a 
certain amount ol activity on the pail 
of the more libeial elements of the 
American Jewish community, lint 
the tendency of the official commun- 
ity is to un aiung with the status quo - 
by and Tm ge, whatever the govern- 
ment of Israel dries, it will suppoit. 

Q. Does this make you unhappy ? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because all tou often the policy 
nf the Israeli government is not a 
very good une. And because it puls 
American Jews in the undignified 
and in some ways humiliating posi- 
tion of being knee-jerk supporters. 
The Israelis often have a nol-so- 
secret contempt, a condescension, 
toward American Jews who allow 
themselves to be used, to be crudely 
manipulated this way as errand boys. 

0. So one of the reasons for 
publicly criticizing Israeli policy is to 
asse/t self-respect? 

A. Yes. It’s also to make clear that 
the American Jewish community, 
whatever its failings - and it hits 
many - must exist independently, 
and will continue to survive for u 
long time. 

Q. Politically, though, what good 
does such criticism do American 
Jews and those of us in Israel? When 
you sit here in New York and voice 
such criticism, do you ask youisolf: 
"Is it good for the Jews?’’ 

A. I do. And I believe that such 
criticism can be to the good, if it is 
put in a responsible and moderate 
way. 

Q. AFTER a visit to Israel in 19H3, 
you wrote 11 piece for The New 
Republic in which yon said the 
occupation of the West Bank was "a 
moral shame” and that "something 
terrible is happening a bus ride 
away" - that is, a bus rule away from 
Jerusalem. How does it affect the 
atmosphere of discourse about Israel 
here when you write this? Doesn’t it 
make it easier for Gore Vidal In call 
us Israelis, find by implication all 
Jews, a "predatory people"? 

A. No, I would think it makes if 
harder. The enemies of Israel arc 
going to sny what they have to sny in 
any case, whereas we can make the 
case that the community of friends of 
Israel, the community of Jewish and 
non-Jewish intellectuals, too, is 
open, that it engages in serious dis- 
course, that it allows for debate. 
Furthermore, if we kept quiet, then 
the issue of what is happening on the 
West Bank would be raised in a 
hostile and damaging, rather than 
constructive and friendly, way. 

Q. When you write as you did in 
The New Republic , the reader infers 
that there is an alternative path for 
Israel to follow, if only... 

A. Not necessarily. You could 
argue that there’s no realistic 
alternative to the occupation, that 


you have to do certain bad things on 
behalf of overriding considerations 
of security. I don’t think that’s true. 


But it is possible to make that argu- 
ment. 

Q. You couldn’t think it’s true, 
could you? You couldn’t think there 
was no alternative to the occupation 
and still pass those judgments in a 
. constructive way, could you? 
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A Nn. I o nilil. In »ukl s;iy some, 
tiling deploi able is happening on the ; 
West Hank, but that 011 hchsilf uf I 
club which .iiv nunc consequential, j 
these tiling-; luxe in he done. 1 just j 
don't xvitiil people to say it's ;i giirjJ 1 
tiling Mini's lving done. " ; 

»>. I'o you think the occupation i 
tm I lie iiiiii- being is unavoidable? j 
A. I ill 1 11k 1 lie 1 e were occasions 
sin 111 alici ‘ft? when the occupation 
might have been put to an end. 1 
t Jbviimsly. the lunger it exists, the I 
bus del ii is to end it and the mutt . 
int 1 act able the pi uhlan becomes. [ 

I d lav luuglilv smile veisian of ' 

the Slicmluv ionmila a readiness j 
mi Israel's pait to negotiate with 
anyone willing, to ieeugni/e the legi- ■ 
timacy ul Isiael. The Palestinian 
question is going to have to be \ 
raised. ; 

0 N it up to Isi ael to take this ti rst > 
big step? ) 

A. I’m nut in the Israeli foreign > 
office so I can’t answer such a qtics- : 
(ion of tactics. But 1 think it's news- 1 
stiry to indicate, publicly or secretly, | 
a readiness (n accept that there are : 
two peoples in greater Palestine, . 
that both have national aspirations ; 
ami that it is desirable to fiinl some 1 
way of satisfying both so long as the ; 
security of neither is violated. I know j 
that’s a simple fur mu la which j 
doesn’t necessarily lead to successful ; 
results. But until that issue is faced. I 
don't think there's going to be peace. 

Cj. YOU and Vidal were both in 
Alaskii during the war. He wrote hh 
first novel there. Did you ever run 
across him? 

A. I've never met him. 1 don't like 
his work and 1 've never met him. 

0. Is tills dispute between him and 
Norman Pocllioretz a personal thing, 
or dues it stand for something lar- 
ger? 

A. Them may be a personal ele- 
ment in it. but Vidal represents a 
kind of American nativism which 
goes baek to Henry Adams and no 
doubt befoie. This is a feeling °' 
resentment at the intrusion of ini- 
migrant communities or ethnic 
groups that violate the purity « 
American being. In expressing this 
nativism. Vidal picked on the Jew** 
issue, the Israeli issue, the so-cnllw 
dual loyally issue. . 

(J. I don't think I’ve overseen tw 

sort of language Vidal used in * 
respectable American magir/mc. 
this a new turning? . 

A. If something like this happen* 
in the I93tls, one wuuld not WJ5 
been surprised, because then anti- 
Semitism eoukl still be express* 
openly, without scandal or shame. 

After the war. imti-Scnutism be- 
came unfashionable iii this country- 
It was shoved into the corner, so 
speak. Yet, there was still p‘ en, y 
it, nnd sometimes it did peek 1 _ 
For example, Truman Capote so 
years ago indulged himself tn 
marks about Jews controlling 
media in New York. The thing a^uj 
Vidal that was shocking nnd arous 
a very strong and violent respon 
was the explicitness, the v i e *J 0 I m ' n * t 
vulgarity of his piece which J ca 
remember having encountered, 
tainly not in intellectual life. ,n 
Inst couple of decades. ,» 

Q. What about behind the seen 
Did Vidal say out loud wnat , 
being whispered? This charg 
dual loyalty, for instance... 

A. Every couple of months ig. 
postcard from some crank m is 
lyn with this kind of stuff. . . 

Q. Can we make h distinct^ 
between that nn d P seU _ 
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respectable lileiaiy talk'. 1 

A. Yes. 1 lull's why I mentioned 
Capote, it's vciy haul to put one's 
fingci tm it. but thvic prob.ililv has 
been a little more gossip here. a 
whisper theic, about tile New ’lurk 
Jews taking things over, doing this, 
being noisy, etc. 

Q. And specifically in connection 
with Israel? 

A. Not that I recall. 

Q. Do you think Israel has a 
certain responsibility in this respect 
toward American Jews, a responsi- 
bility to think twice... 

A. No. 

0. For example, before hiring an 
American Jew to spy on the U.S. for 
Israel? 

A. I don’t think that's wliat 
bothered Vidal. I ie might have used 
that as an argument it lie had leincm* 
be red, but it isn't the cause of his 
feeling. What bothers him is that 
Podhoretz isn't in leu-sled in the 
American Civil War. lor Vidal, 
that’s a sign that we American Jew- 
ish intellectuals have nut assimilated 
ourselves inlu the national mytholo- 
gy. We haw to be as absorbed in the 
Battle of ChaiiL-elloisvifie as lie is. 
He's asking lot a monolithic out- 
look. a monolithic si vie. It’s an anti- 
pluialist kind oi tiling. 

Behind this i-. an idea with a long 
liisloiy, going back, .is [ said, to 
Henry Adams. The idea is that the 
Jews somehow contaminate the lan- 
guage. the sensibility, the purity of 
national lile. Besides, theic has al- 
ways been a sort ot “respectable" 
anti-Semitism in this country in some 
segments of the upper Wasp com- 
muity. It’s not the anti-Semitism of 
people who want to kill you. It's the 
anti-Semitism of people who just 
don’t want you to come around lo 
their club. 

Vidal now links all this up with the 
Israeli thing, and identifies 
Podhoicl/.'s eouseivalive politics 
with Isiael. 

But the real problem, as far as I'm 
concerned, is not so much Vidal as 
Victor Navtisky, the editor of The 
Nation, in which Vidal’s piece was 
published. Navasky Is 21 Jew who l 
know is a decent fellow. It’s mystify- 
ing to nte how he could have pub- 
lished such a piece, lie afterwards 
claimed that Vidal was being ironic, 
but that’s preposterous. 

Q. Vidal pul out a lot of smoke. 
But is there any fire there? Is there 
any truth to his assertion that Jewish 
organizations in this country arc 
•"lying themselves with the far right? 

A- The bulk of the American 
Jewish institutional community has 
moved to the right. But it has not 
become ideologically conservative, 
jt does not support William Biiek- 
J®y* The Nat ion ul Review or 
I ouhoretz's ( 'ommentary, which I’m 
told has lost circulation. Wliat has 
happened is that Jewish liberalism 
has been conscrvalized. Liberalism 
covers a wide spectrum. Y 011 etui go 
nil the way front the sort of lefl- 
ji beraii sm of Michael Harrington or 
Ka nh Nader or George McGovern 
to the liberalism of Scoop Jackson or 
even further right. Wind lias hap- 
pened is that within the framework 
ot a loose liberalism, the temper, the 
tone of Jewish liberalism has become 
conscrvalized. 

There are reports - 1 have no idea 
now accurate - that some ultra- 
retigious groups in Israel have made 
£!* lan , ces with fundamentalists here, 
ne fundamentalists have funnelled 
!"®!Jpy t0 people who want to set up 
tnird Temple and other meshu- 
Srtoj. But this is marginal to the 
American Jewish community. 
f . Be '® r c the last presidential elec- 
ip°?' ■ ^ a kit of travelling und 
* c ‘ unr, g- 1 was struck that whereas 
«n'u C of American Jewish 
POKcsmen were very worried about 
, ! ckson * when you went into 
e st, cks, the smaller towns, what 
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wo 1 lie 1 1 people more was the Moral 
Majority. It imidied them im- 
mediately when their kids heaid a 
sehoolteaohei say who was responsi- 
ble lor Jesus' death. T his frightens 
Jewish people. 

CJ. When Jews with whom you are 
at odds are attacked in anti-Semitic 
fashion, as Podhoretz. was by Vidal, 
does this make you feel (hut in spite 
of everything you share something 
Willi them which you don’t share 
with non-Jews who are ideologically 
closer to you? 

A. We share the fact that we arc 




side, nco-conseivative on the other. 
But there is no longer any shared 
comnuiniiy. Right now there must 
be dozens 1 if dissertations being writ- 
ten about the New Yoik Jewish... 

Q. I saw one in a bookstore yester- 
day. 

A. Yes. by a fellow named Alex- 
ander Bloom. You know, 1 once 
coined the phrase, “The passions of 
one generation become the disserta- 
tions of the next." Once the disserta- 
tions arc being written you know the 
phenomenon is dead. I think it died 
some years ago - it’s hard to say 





Sweatshop Jews: the subject of Howe’s 'World of our Fathers 

Jews and obviously if Podhoretz and precisely when. But there are 
Iliad been unfortunate enough to be of us who have survived as 
living in Germany at 11 certain point, viduals. 
we both would have been deported 0. Isn't there a younger gc 
(oconee 11 ( rat ion camps. Ourideolo- tion who would fit into this 

gicnl differences would not have tion? 


been of any great importance. 1 
came to the support of Podhorclz’s 
right, as an American citizen, to say 
wliat he wants and to identify Israeli 
interests with the neo-conservalive 
point of view. I attacked Vidal in 
Dissent for claiming that this makes 
Podhoretz less an American. 

O. And you did this basically 
because of your secondhand know- 
ledge of the I lolocaust? 

A. Yes. Thai’s the most extreme 
instance of the common vulnerabil- 
ity of Jews. 

O. You call yourself a “partial 
Jew" in your autobiography... 

A. So is Podhoretz. 

Q. Your connection with him, 
therefore, is no longer a religious or 
cultural connection, but only one of 
u certain shared history, particularly 
the terrible purl of that history? 

A. When it comes to self-defence, 
obviously the terrible pnrt comes 
into play. If you ask me in terms of 
certain values, practices, traditions 
and sensibilities, then no. For exam- 
ple, when I- work on the translation 
nf Yiddish literature, the main factor 
isn’t the Holocaust by any means. 
Rather it is a positive feeling about 
one aspect of Jewish tradition. 

Q. Is there still a family of New 
York J e wish intellectuals? 

A. No. We have a few survivors 
who are getting older, like myself, 
Alfred Karin and some others, we 
have smallish, politically oriented 
groups, social democratic on my 


precisely when. But there are some 
of us who have survived as indi- 
viduals. 

0. Isn't there a younger genera- 
tion who would fit into this tradi- 
tion? 

A. There are a few individuals. 
Say a young writer like Leon Wiesel- 
tier, the literary editor of The New 
Republic, or David Bromwich, who 
writes for Dissent and other jour- 
nals. They are people who aspire to 
he and in fact are distinguished all- 
around intellectuals. By intellectual, 

I mean someone who tries to take a 
comprehensive view of the world, 
who knows something, who is not a 
narrow specialist. 

0. Does this collapse of the fami- 
ly, this end of ihc tradition, have 
anything to do with u devaluation of 
the word? 

A. Yes. But it has to do above all 
with the rise of academicism and the 
fact that more nnd more bright 
young people today turn to the 
academy. It also has to do with the 
economy. I 11 the late '30s and early 
’40s, a free-lance writer could scrape 
by. Today, in a high-priced eco- 
nomy, it’s impossible. 

Q. Even if you're ready to live in 
respectable poverty, like Paul Good- 
man did for years? 

A. That's exactly the example I 
was giving. Paul lived in respectable 
poverty, then he hit it rich a little bit 
in the ’60s when he became popular. 
Today with an inflationary eco- 
nomy, the rewards for writing have 
not kept pace. 

0. Nor the prestige? 

A. Thai’s right. 

Q. You wrote a piece for Com- 
mentary in 1968 about New York 


intellectuals. There you called Nor- 
man Mailer “our genius." You 
didn't say that without sonic irony, 
but you were also serious about it. I 
suppose that by now you wouldn't 
call him our genius any more... 

A. Well, lie had genius. But he 
didn't use it fully or properly. 

Q. By “our," you meant the New 
York Jewish intellectuals? 

A. Right. 

Q. DO THESE intellectuals, or what 
is left of them, have a genius now? Is 
Woody Allen the nearest thing to it? 

A. No. You sec, when I said our 
genius l did so after making a distinc- 
tion between critical and creative 
accomplishment. The essential gift 
of the New York intellect rials was 
critical, intellectual, not creative. 
We had a few gifted prose writers 
like Bellow, Mailer and M;dam ml, 
and a couple of poets like Schwartz. 
But basically the contribution of that 
community was critical. The history 
of American fiction ami poetry could 
quite easily be written without men- 
tioning that group. And in general, 
its impm lance has recently been 
over-estimated. So what 1 meant was 
that insular as we had a uciiiivc 
genius. Mailer was it. We were hap- 
py (hat this very talented person was 
associated with us. 

Q. When I asked wire I her Woody 
Allen might be our genius now, was 
that actually symptomatic ot any- 
thing? 

A. He's an amusing, gifted fellow, 
but he’s totally different .. . 

O- Until last year you taught. Dili 
you find that your students took 
Woody Alien more seriously than 
you do? 

A. They take movies more 
seriously (lian I do. They tend to 
know about the history nf the 
- movies, the influence of this movie 
I and that movie in connection with 
j this one and that one, the way I once 
i would have known about literature. 

S That’s one of the major signs «»t wliat 
. you mentioned earlier, the devaluu- 
1 tion of the word. 

Q. This includes people studying 
English literature? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. They gel their Pli.Ds and go off 
to the academy? 

A. Where they often teach film. 
Film hns become a popular subject in 
the universities. 

Q. NOW, if you call yourself a 
partial Jew. what are these Jewish 
young people who... 

A. They’re even more partial. By 
partial Jew I mean someone who 
does not live his entire life within the 
boundaries of the Jewish commun- 
ity. A member of a Hassidic group in 
Brooklyn is a complete Jew. Maybe 
in iny view not si very attractive kind, 
hut his total life, cveryina about his 
life, from his sex to his culture to his 
daily prayers to his morals is deter- 
mined by the fact that he is Jewish. 

But someone like myself, or even 
many of the people who go to syna- 
gogue in America today, or I would 
even sny most of the rabbis in Amer- 
ica and for that mattci many of the 
people I know in Israel - the totality 
of my life and their life is not shaped 
und coloured merely by the fact of 
being Jewish. Other elements enter 
in. 

0. So some Israelis are also partial 
Jews? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. But more whole than you? 

A. There arc obvious degrees of 
partiality. Take someone who would 
be roughly an equivalent of ntyself in 
Israel. Someone who is u friend of 
Peace Now, teaches at the Hebrew 
University, a literary fellow. From a 
Jewish point of view he hns a certain 
advanlrrgc over me in that he lives in 
a country where Jewishness is the 
very element of life. He doesn’t have 
to decide certain kinds of things 
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which I have to decide here. You 
sec, everything about Jewishness in 
America has become .1 matter of 
decision. Once it's a matter of deci- 
sion. you’re a partial Jew. 

Q. Arc you saying that to be a 
complete Jew, in the Diaspora ar the 
U.S.. you have to he a I InssidicJcw? 

A. Not necessarily Hassidic. but 
one has to be seriously religious, or 
you have to be someone who lived in 
the immigrant community and is 
totally immersed in it. For example, 
my father, who went to shni maybe 
once a year, was a complete Jew 
because everythingabout his life was 
determined by his being Jewish. 
There was no element of choice in it, 
even though he was not strongly 
religious. The idea of being anything 
but a complete Jew was not within 
the reaches of his imagination. 

As long as you bad an organic 
Yiddish culture in this country, ii 
was possible to live a completely 
Jewish, yet secular, life. People un 
the Lower East Side did it. The 
tragedy of Jewish life from my point 
of view, the tragedy of Jewish life in 
America front the secularist point of 
view, i.s (hat we no longei have llttil 
oiganie community, t'onscqucnily, 
people like myself ale leallv up 
against it. Wl-'ic in meat trouble 
insular as .Icwislmcss is some thing 
\v e take seriously. 

O. ARE YOU using the word 
tragedy loosely 01 precisely? 

A. I use it in (he sense that many 
people like myself feel that there has 
been a terrible loss in our lives. It’s 
not the Aristotelian sense of 
tragedy, but it’s a serious loss of 
something which came lo us in 
perhaps attenuated form hut which 
vve cannot really pass 011 to others. 

Q. To your children? 

A. To our children, to the next 
generation. I have the sense of com- 
ing iit the end of a mujni phase of 
Jewish life. And one of ibu signs that 
strike me of the spiritual sterility of 
Jewish life in America is that there is 
so little awareness of sharing this 
experience - that we lire living at the 
end of h phase of 150-200 years, the 
phase of secular Jewishness. No 
doubt it was parasitical in some ways 
on religious Jewishness, but it also 
developed an autonomous life nnd 
culture. Now it is coming to an end 
and those of us who were raised on 
its values, and who in good faith find 
religion beyond their reach, are real- 
ly in ti very great deal of trouble. 

So I agree xvith Hillel Malkin's 
analysis. In Ihc long run - I want to 
emphasize this, the long run - the 
only two viable options for the con- 
tinuation of Jewish life arc religion 
and Israel . American Jewish institu- 
tional life will continue indefinitely, 
but in terms of the vital, significant 
life, it can be only religion or Israel. 

0. But has the Jewish state really 
taken root? 

A. There's no question in my mind 
that it has. I have a greater belief in 
its durability than a great nnmy 
Israelis xvhom I know. It’s an impor- 
tant factor forme. But I still consider 
myself, whether I like it or not. an 
American. Any time I leave Amer- 
ica, 1 am convinced again that I’m an 
American. 1 have friends in Israel 
like A. B. Yehoshuu who try to 
persuade me to make aliyu. It 
doesn’t seem a realistic prospect fur 
me, especially as I'm 11 writer who’s 
struggled for 45 years to learn to 
write a decent English sentence and 
is by uu means sure that he’s yet 
succeeded. 

Q. Some people 1 know in Israel 
throw around apocalyptic scenarios. 
They say that if this hnppens or that 
doesn’t happen, then... 

A. My sense of it is that there are 
troubles and there will he troubles, 
but (hat Israel is there lo stay, abso- 
lutely there to stay. That’s what I 
think. That’s what 1 hope. □ 
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brcn alirndby .1 I'l.iMci-cau sch>»l;n . 
1 leMa, ill or del In make .1 icligioilr. 
p* ■ml. 

Alllmugli scholarly debates quite 
"lion descend hum tin- mai inspect 
iu ilii- hildiy. M isr.m* fi >r cmcr M-Iicil:ir 
I" imply I'iiKi I' uMtii >n nf 

iVuli'iKT l»v jiiuiIk'i scliol.ii in i his 
i;im . I«y ;i l i.iiit'iM.in mnuL. in ’less. 

At Dm* i ■' i| lie s i u| l.wacli 
.iii'lii-ulni'ist V1.iu , 'ii lllnjvlii. v, litplt.nl 
h'-i uim* involved til lli«* i*\v ';iViii imis. 
lit |m|i.. it*. iiii v.-.r. in\ ili-tl lu pliulu- 
' i.'pli tli> ili.iv.im> mill inli.i i oil 
lllm I lii'ii hliilni" u;r. » Ji-;t r ' lln ii* 
V.M - Ilu l.il'.ihi .nil 1(1 lii'ir. ill-, ph mil' 

"li 1 1 If \l,||l '.'..I. I III' U||..- lli.ll ll.nl 
I ""III. ill’. Ill I'll ill .IV. II 

llll I'ONt I I 'S |€ i'*! li.i*. mil ninli'i.l 
■ Kit- fil l i ho niysit iiiur< ill. mini: 
v- lih'li Mmslii I pi'livios I'lh is .) plimp- 

<i| .i (li.inciiii ;mil vi'iy limnan 
moment .it (Ik.- lvgimiiiiv.ul instilir- 
ifon.ili/cd t ‘luiMi.mily. 

Ii was. in tael. ;ii (lit- iv iv founda- 
Ci* *n "1 not limit mali/cil < ’hi isii.iintv 
- a remnant of tin- pagan temple 
dcslmyed to make way foi tin? Holy 
So piik'li ro - Dial ihv drawing was 
made It was executed somewhere 
aHMiiul 330 t'E I»y someone whom 
Brnslii Iv lie vos was the firs I Christ- 
ian pihiiim ever lo leave his marl on 
Jeiusaleni. 

1 le was a man with a keen eye ami 
firm hand, lie came nol from the 
nearby Greek -speaking world of 
Byzantium, heart of the newfy- 
leg.ilized religion, Inti from llie 
Latin-speaking woikl of the other 
end of the Mediterranean, perhaps 
from as far off as Spain. 

In his kit. the traveller carried not 
only charcoal and a red pigment for 
drawing, hut a psalter containing 
passages from the Song of Ascents 
< Shir Hunt a ’ ulot ) in Lai in . 

The graffiti he drew would prob- 
ably have been exposed tn public 
view for at most a year or two before 
being buried by the first of the 
church structures to cover the site: It 
would remain hidden until workmen 
broke through the basement wall in 
1970 tu expose the ancient church's 
substructure. 

1UE SHIP drawn on the smooth- 
faced stone carried a message of a 
new era. Some 15 years earlier, 
Christianity had emerged from two 
centuries of persecution when 
Empenu Constant ini' declared it a 
legal religion. Before he died iu 337. 
Const amine would declare it llie 
state leligtou. Well before that, in 
■V(t. Iiis molber. Onccn Helena, 
made her momentous visit to Jeru- 
salem in search of the holy places 
and the True Cross. 

Leading her to the traditional site 
of Jesus's death and burial, local 
Christian residents pointed out nn 
unlikely spot in the centre of the 
built-up city. 

The New Testament had placed 
Calvary outside the city walls. The 
expansion *.f the city alnuil a dozen 
yeai.s after Jesus’ crucifixion in 30 
(!• had brought the site within the 
walls. Modern scholars believe ihe 
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Jerusalem Post Reporter Abraham 
Rabinovich describes a scholarly 
dispute over a 1 ,600-year-old 
drawing. Pictures by Richard Nowitz. 

Plan of excavated area where picture of ancient boat was found: 1) Chapel of 
St. Helena. 2) Chapel of ihe Invention of the Cross. 3) Excavated area 
subsequently fitted out by the Armenian Patriarchate as a chapel, today called 
the Chapel of St. Vartan and the Armenian Martyrs.l Isruel Exploration Journal) 
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t'crsistcnce of the local tradition, 
despite seemingly contradict* uy Mir- 
liti’tf evidence is a strong indication 
of the tomb’s authenticity. Archeol- 
ogy has also demonstrated that the 
site was n garden containing tombs in 
llie first century Cl 7 ., which echoes 
the New Testament account of Jesus' 
burial. 

THE SITE hnd been quarried in the 
First Temple period tor the highly- 
prized meleke stone, probably for 
public buildings. Potsherds indicate 
that squatters lived on the site of the 
quarry for some lime in the seventh 
century BCE. 

According to Father Virgilio Cor- 
bo, whose massive archeological 
study on the church was published 
four years ago, the quarry, which 
extends well beyond the church site, 
remained in use until the fiist cen- 
tury BCE, when it was filled in and 
covered with a layer of soil to serve 
as a garden. 

In the inid-sccond century CE. 
after his legions had suppressed the 
Bar-Kochba uprising in 135, Emper- 
or Hadrian constructed a new city, 
Aeolin Capitolina, on the ruins of 
Jerusalem. In the garden above (lie 
filled-in quarry he built a temple to 
Venus on a platform that effectively 
preserved at least some of the tombs. 
For almost 200 wears before Hele- 
na's coming in 326, the site would 
remain covered by the temple to the 
goddess of love. 

It was apparently on a part of the 
platform wall of the pagan temple 
that the boat was drawn. It is unlike- 
ly that a traveller would draw Christ- 
ian graffiti when paganism still 
flourished in Jerusalem. This left 
only a very short period during 
winch the artist could have made his 
drawing - the interval between the 
time the pagan temple and support 

f ilatform were dismantled, except 
or a few fragments, and the time 
that construction of the church be- 
gan. 

THE DRAWING would still have 
remained entombed beneath the 
church had it not been for the curios- 
ity of an Armenian priest, Bishop 


(Uirvj'h K'.q»iki:m. lu l‘»7U, he per- 
suaded his patriarchal!' l«* break 
through a wall vast uf llie Chapel “I 
St. Helena, which is in the custody ot 
the A linemans, lo see whether then? 
was merely hedioek Ivvoiul, as was 
generally assumed, oi all unexplored 
space. The chapel lies at ihe eastern 
end of the 1 loly Sepuldue (.‘lunch. 
A stairway leads down from it into a 
cave known as the Chapel of the 
Invention of llie Cross where, 
according lo Christian liadition, 

I lelcmi had found the True Cross on 
which Jesus was erucilied. 

Arab workmen under Bishop 
Kapikian’s directum broke through 
a wall and found that then? was 
indeed a large space beyond, 
measuring nine by 10 metres. 
Numerous potsherds, including one 
with I lohrew letleis. substantial wall 
suhsl inclines, ami evidence of heavy 
rock-quairying extending down- 
wards some 13 metres reflected con- 
siderable human activity on die site 
in the past. 

In 1971, the excavatm s were star- 
tle!! to find on one of the walls the 
dill -covered outlines of a ship, with 

Latin letters scrawled beneath. 

Two scholars Irom the Uiilish 
School of Archeology iu Jerusalem 
were invited to the site by the Arme- 
nians -S. W. 1 lei ms .who was spend- 
ing a sabbatical here, and A. o- 
Walls, the school's architect. 'Ihey 
diit nol attempt llie possibly risky 
operation ol cleaning the drawing 
before it was photographed and be- 
fore Helms copied the inscription* 

The information was passed on for 
analysis tu Dr. Sally Humphreys, a 
classicist from London’s llniversity 
College, who published her findiiigs 
in 1974 in the International Journal 
of Nautical Archeology and Under- 
water Exploration. She and Wells 
saw' the inscription as reading "Isis 
Myrionimos,” Isis of the Ten 
Thousand Names. Isis, the Egypt'* 0 
goddess of fertility, was a name 
frequently used for’ ships in nntiq 111 ' 
ty. . 

A very different reading was made 
in 1975 by the Franciscan scholar. I- 
Testa, when he undertook to dead 
the drawing on the wall. (According 
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The fi’«ps 3 c:'K Art ecSitoi' 
Itfleii' fflSoamerd wuritoy 
*m fipn^ireciation <&i 
G-lenry IVIoore, who 
diet! this week. 

T.-agta: a oca r. aMjuJMaMj*ah»a««iAau3aaBia 

FEW MEN become legends in their 
own lifetime; fewer Mill create some- 
thing entirely imlivitlu.il dial will last 
farbeymcl their lifetime*', [hit such a 
man was lleniy Moure, OM, who 
died this week at 8S. die most emi- 
nent sculptor of this century. 

The Moure legend giew slowly, as 
its originality slowly became mure 
inanilest. The nv.m himself was 
quietly tough, sell -assu red. but mod- 
est and leliring; though covered in 
mternalinnal honours, lie never be- 
came a public figure, or a public 
legend like Picasso. I here was no 
personal flamboyance; and in* scan- 
dal. Bill lie was also nocli list reel use: 
hit mil ci Is of iIiuumiihImiI schoolchil- 
dren and gaw pers nut tie their way lo 
his country studio-home at Much 
I ladhain every yeai and none were 
tinned away when lie was at home, 
lie never minded being disturbed. 

IT is. work \v:i:> for people and most of 
it was destined for the ouldoois. 

“llie stocky Moore came up the 
haul way. In a Yorkshire mining 
town lie fought other hoys with one 
baud tied behind his hack and kissed 
girls at age I I. lie Weill off tu tile 
Somme in Ihe Civil Service Killesat 
IS. hoping to win a medal and when 
his unit went over the top he was run 
in fomt ol his corporal, shooting 
from lire hip; all his lite lie remained 
mi f|Vd that il was his coipmal who 
got tlu* medal. I le was gassed at 
C'ainhrai in l‘M7 luit he was lucky: 
only 42 of his battalion came home. 

He studied at the Leeds School ot 
Art ami at the Royal College of Ait 
in London, where lie met his lifelong 
helpmeet, the striking hina Rmletz- 
ky (whom he married in l'*2'M In 
1 926 he became a u-nchet there ami 
later Immded tile department ol 
sculpture ut Chelsea. I Its lulenis llo- 
wered in mkldle age, like a form 
slowly emerging from a very laud 
stone, no firewotks, very much a 
sculptor's way. For many veais he 
curved rathci'lhaii modelled but la- 
ter lccanlcd bis «nvn dogma; his 
great bronzes were the result. I lis 
several styles weie sv> peisonal they 
defied imitation ; detivalimis were 
laughable. I le forced others lo seek 
their own way. 

I le found all his inspiration in 
nature: people, animals, bones, 
even pebbles worked organically by 
the forces of waiei anil time. A 
pebble inspired his amputee 
Arnhem wan for. The “hole" consi- 
dered so characteristic ol hi*, work, 
was all I lis but never a gimmick. Il 
came because of his experiments 
with tunneling and ic verse spare, an 
anticipation ol'currenl scientific con- 
cepts ol mm -Euclidean geometry iu 
astro and particle physics. Pre-war 
cartoonists hail a lie Id day with (he 
holes, but they helped make his 
name. Moure managed to combine 
the best of both carving and modell- 
ing. lie had a blind man's compul-^ 
sion lo explore bv touch and dc-' 
veloped a virtuoso ability lo model, 
to knead, to build up. The distinc- 
tion between that method and cut- 
ting away largely disappeared. But 
(Continued on page Ti) 
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(Above left) Moore's 'King and Queen’ when displayed at the Israel Museum. (Above right) Print from the ‘Elephant Skull' series. 



rfi^tUUukw^.a- _ — 

(Left) Typical ‘Mother ami Child’ bronze maquette, 1978. (Centre) Drawing for Moore’s favourite theme . ’Reclining Figure.’ (Right) Huge bronze ‘Vertebrae,’ permanently at the Israel Museum. 


Moore ;i!wu\.% kupt ii carve i 's« regard 
lor Mirfuie, treating his bronzes to 
caicful sei aping, buffing, polishing. 
He could approach the pi o hie ms of 
cutting a giant block of travertine 
marble by doing a niaqiietle in clay 
that . nisi in Imui/.c, was also a via hie 
wink in itsclt. 

Mocnc also looked at flic past. lie 
tinned to Renaissance art and Rodin 
mid lolln? achievements or the artists 
ol Mexico, Ligypl and Africa. His 
curly work showed truces of Epstein, 
Arp and Tanguy. He eventually 
turned his hack on them all, becom- 
ing classical in his own way and ncvci 
letting go of his major themes: 
woman, the family, the war rim. 
These figures sire not ordinary peo- 
ple but hieratic, remote, 
monumental, their massiveness and 
majesty often exaggerated by the use. 


of a si mil I stylised head. 1 1 is masterly 
"King ami Queen," for instance, are 
almost science-fiction in that they 
arc not quite of this world. There is 
also a timeless quality to them: in- 
deed, they will sit side by side for- 
ever. Tlie primeval quality of immor- 
tal presence, found in Hie sculpture 
of nil ■‘primitive" peoples, is what 
distinguished liis work from that of 
his cold abstractionist contempor- 
5ii y. Barbara Hcpworlh. 

Moore's achievement appears 
even more singular when seen 
against the almost non-existent 
background of British sculpture, 
dead since the Middle Arcs. It had 
stirred with the coming of two fore- 
igners. Epstein and Gaudier- 
Brcr.ezka. tile latter killed in the war 
Moore survived; and with the work 
of Dobson and (Jill. But the latter 


were minor figures. It was Moore, 
singiehanded. who brought life to a 
generation of British and interna- 
tional sculptors. 

Moore the brilliantly original 
draughtsman was also a late bloom- 
er. The late Kenneth Clark, then 
Director of the National Gallery, 
secured him a post ns a war artist, a 
job which resulted in his famous 
air-raid shelter notebooks, pioneer- 
ing in their non-realist, volumetric 
approach. Moore also did drawings 
of wartime miners and, in later life, 
made huge quantities of graphics. 
The Israel Museum has his marvel- 
lous series based on explorations of 
mi elephant skull given him by Julius 
Huxley. At, the age of 80. MoOrc 


began to make the first of many 
brilliant pen drawings of sheep, the 
most realist of nil his works. 


Moore never forgot that much of 
his earliest encouragement and 
assistance came from Jews. Jacob 
Epstein believed in him from the 
outset. So did a previous director of 
the National Gallery, Sir William 
Rothenslein. It was Rothenstein’s 
brother Charles who made the first 
purchases of Moore's carvings, for 
about £7 each, not a bad sum at the 
time. 

Moore came here in 1966 follow- 
ing the opening of a huge show of his 
works at the Israel Museum and the 
Tel Aviv Museum, mounted by the 
British Council. He gave freely of his 
time, meeting patiently with Israeli 
sculptors, painters antf writers. Pop 
art was then in the ascendant. Moore 
said to me tiiat he welcomed all 
experimentation, but that he 
thought that most of Pop art was 


junk. He believed in hard work. 
With the understanding encourage- 
ment of Irina, he would sometimes 
work 20 hours a day. “You cannot," 
he said, "do sculpture from nine to 
12 .” 

Moore loved children and spent 
several happy hours modelling with 
a class at the Israel Museum’s Youth 
Wing. The museum has a particular- 
ly fine piece of his, the large "Ver- 
tebrae" in the Billy Rose sculpture 
garden, a looser version of his 
"locking-piece" ideas. It is a remin- 
der that the great humanist sculptor 
could also successfully move a figu- 
ml idea into the realm of abstraction. 

A splendid example of his more 
■ humanist work is the seated figure at 
the Givnt Ram campus of Hebrew 
University, beloved of all who sat 
around it bn the campus lawn. D 


HANDS* i M 1 in a -l.uk. irananlii 
way that Velasquez ra Van Inke 
might have hived in paint. Ivan Mar- 
ko. direct m -chniengraphei nl Hun- 
gary's Gym Ballot, came t»> Israel for 
a few days in piepaiahnn Ini the 
company's visit lie re mid- 
Scplenihei. 

Though this will be the first tnur 
by a II nilgai iau dance company, it is 
tint Marko's first visit. I le was here 
ns solo dancer with lie j art's 20th 
Century Ballet in l l, 72 and again 
later. 

Marko is Jewish, i Ms parents man- 
aged to survive (he concentration 
camp "but many in my family were 
sent to Auschwitz.." ho told mo in 
French, as lie knows no English. 

Since he became the founder- 
director of the Gyor Ballet in 1979, 
when he was 22 , he has created more 
than 20 works for his company, but 
doesn't like to describe them as 
classical or modern. "Say eon tem- 
porary," ho said, "I have created a 
symphonic work but it is neither 
abstract nor with a story. All my 
bullets have a theme, are bused on 
emotions, sentiment of today, de- 
sire, fear, a dance idea." 

Politics? "Never directly. Every 
artist is political blit not a maker of 
politic*. 

Though there were no dancers in 
his family, he began to dance at the 
age of three, graduated from the 
Budapest State Ballet School at 2(1 
and joined the Budapest Slate Ballet 
and then went to tlic Bljart com- 
pany. 

The Gyor company, slate fi- 
nanced, is one of the three major 
companies in Hungary, and there 
arc several smaller ones. 

Speaking in Hungarian at a press 
conference in Tel Aviv (August 26). 
he said, "There is no dictatorship in 
the company - unless it is the dicta- 
torship of love, I love my dancers." 

There is also no star system. The 
soloists also dance in the body of the 
company. 

“My dancers arc intensely in- 
terested in coming to Israel and 
eagerly await the visit," lie said. 
Thereare 13 women and 12 incn - fill 
coming. They will present three 
works} Bolero, Joyful Souls and 
Mechanical (} union, all choreo- 
graphed by Marko. 

. Asked about the Nazi era, lie said 
that his latest work Memento dealt 
with this; but Barry Swersky. gener- 
al manager of Bat-Dor, which is 
sponsoring the visit, explained why it 
was not being prose nted . 

T he three works chosen show the 



Two members of the Mariano Mores 
Company at the Jerusalem Theatre. 

full character of the company," he 
said, "and have all been presented in 
Europe with great success. Memento 
is a full-length ballet, only just com- 
pleted, and we considered it would 
be a mistake to start off will* one, 
full-evening work." 

The II u n g a r i a n - b n r n 
choreographer-director of the 
Freiburg Ballet. Krisztina Horvath, 
has just spent several weeks at the 
Ga'alon studios of the Kibbutz 
Dance Company. She came with two 
assistants: her husband, dancer 
Michael Molnar (also Hungarian) 
ami British dancer Antoinette Lau- 
rent, who has been with the Freiburg 
Ballet for four years. The visit was 
made possible by the Goethe Insti- 
tute. 

I lorvath has set two of her works 
for the Ga'aton workshop. One, 
entitled Paper Wing (music: Debus- 
sy), is a shorter version of the full- 
length work her company has per- 
formed in Germany. The other. 
Songs of Sorrow (music: Koilaly/ 
Bartok), is an extended treat ment of 
parts of a previous work dealing with 


peasant file. 

At a rehearsal at the Ga’alon 
studios (August 25) the young dan- 
cers in the workshop purpose! Lilly 
perfomied the complicated move- 
ments of the choreographic designs. 
The premieres look place the follow-''- 1 
ing night at ueai hv Kibbutz Kahn. 

Paper Wing, in" a series of scenes, 
traces the stray of flight, from kites 
to present-day aiiviafl. in symbolic 
terms with myths like the story of 
Icarus, who flew too near the sun on 
the wings his father Daedalus in- 
vented. Songs of Sorrow, dealing 
with youthful love, parental interfer" 
cnee, depart me and return, makes 
imaginative use of huge hanks of 
pillows. 

Meanwhile, the Kibbutz Dance 
Company is getting ready for a Far 
East tour later (his month that will 
take in Tokyo, Seoul and Singapore. 
Earlier this year, the company vi- 
sited England. 

CREATOR of such gems ns Troy 
Game and Death unit the Maiden, 
Robert North is here from England 
to set two more works for Batshcva. 
An assistant also came, Cathy Bec- 
que, who was with Ballet Rambert 
for 1 1 years and look part in North's 
works while he was. until six months 
ago, artistic director of Ballet Ram- 
bert. 

North is now free-lancing as 
choreographer and recently set some 
of his works for the Royal Danish 
Ballet, the Stuttgart Ballet and (he 
New Jersey Ballet. He is also 
"leaching a lot." During a rehearsal 
break at the Ohel Shem Theatre in 
Tel Aviv (August 28), he said: "1 am 
making the Bntslieva dancers do 
what they are pretty good at: lots of 
energy, fun and drama. " 

One of North's new works, to be 
premiered at the Cumcri Theatre on 
September 15 in Tel Aviv, is called 
Entre Dos Agiws (Between Two 
Waters) to music by Paco de Lucia 
and Simon Rogers. He described it 
as "a mixture of flamenco and rock, 
not authentic, purely my own.” The 
other, very jazzy, is Whip it to a Jelly . 
“a mixture of blues ami the boogie- 
woogie of the ’30s, '40s, ’50s." 

Balshcva recently returned from 
Europe, where it performed in the 
Aix-en-Provence Festival, Antwerp, 
Ostcnd and Geneva. At the end of 
October it goes to the U.S. for 
performances in New York, San 
Francisco and Florida, and then on 
In Venezuela and Mexico. 

If you strayed into the Liberty 
Bell Garden in Jerusalem on 


Wednesday August 27 at 5 p.m., you 
and a hundred other children found 
Alice in her very special Wonder- 
land - which means Alice Doi- 
L’ohcn as Elisa, looking unmistak- 
ably like Lewis Carroll's Alice in a 
world ol wonder designed by Eli 
Dor-Cohen with his charnel eristic 
knack for creating sir singe shapes. 

So theie we children were, being 
addressed by someone uncommonly 
like While Rabbit - only he had a 
pink head and ill I induced us into the 
first tent, where A I ice- Elisa received 
us prettily. Later there were other 
Elisas as like as peas to No. I . 

In the next tent of marvels, Alice- 
Elisn "swam" behind glass with crea- 
tures like octopuses, but she came 
out whole unu unharmed. In yet 
another lent, curious plants had lolli- 
pops growing on (heir heads, there 
for the taking - which the little ones 
among us did. 

After that we met dinusaur-likc 
creatures, not at nl) frightening be- 
cause they were only man-size J and 
climbed on roof ladders and talked 
nicely, considering. 

In tile last lent, on a pocket -sized 

f ilalform. Tweedledum and Tweed- 
edcc, IsmelLstylc, or rather Dor- 
Cohen style, did some incredible 
things: flipbacks, somersaults, 
jumps over each other, walks on 
their hands, hitting nothing except 
their oversized bellies. Dancers 
moved more or less gracefully, and 
Alice-Elisa, pert as ever, came to say 
goodbye, while other children were 
making their happy progress 
through the wonderland ana the 
looking-glass. 

Tnuatron. the young people's 
dance group directed by Devil Shim- 
mil, lias paid n visit to Denmark, 
ave 12 performances in 15 days and 
as been invited hack for next year. 

DEBORAH BERTONOFF, Israeli 
dancer- teacher-author, goes to New 
York later this month to participate 
in a conference, "In Search of u 
Dance Tradition: Jews and Judaism 
in Dunce" (September 20-23). She 
will give a lecture-demonstration of 
the Beggar's Dance from The l)vb- 
buk, wmch-slie choreographed when 
her late father, (he famous Hahimnh 
actor, was appearing in the Ansky 
play. She has previously given such a 
Icciiirc-dennMistmtion at Tel Aviv 
University and the Rubin Academy. 

"After years of not dancing (in 
public) ! have gone buck to it," she 
said. "For the past eight months 1 
have been practising three limes a 
day- and reviving this dance." 


WHAT, no guitars? This seems 
si range for an Argent ininn company 
but yet there was no shortage of 
either music oi dance in all styles ol 
tango at the Jerusalem T 'heal re (Au- 
gust 31) when Mariano Mores pre- 
sented his show entitled Tango mid 
Uitppv Tango, .whichever vnu pre- 
ter. 

Plainly it was Mores's show, lie 
was at the piano right through the 
performance, playing solo, conduct- 
ing, blending with his six admit able 
musicians, accompanying I lie singers 
and dancers, l ie did it all with a kind 
of ingratiating Liberate smile (and u 
black-sequin ned waistcoat) and with 
a Liberate dexterity that included 
glissandos and double octaves which 
marked his place as (he star as well as 
(he artistic director. 

As the saying goes, it takes two to 
tango, and here were six-two's with 
each dupccr capable of riuiuing off 
with a tango trophy. Yet they were 
more than ballroom experts. The 
spectacular leg twists, aggressive 
kicks forward and back - sometimes 
between the legs of the partners - 
made this highly-charged theatre 
dance. 

These mature men and women 
made their tangoing brilliant with 
experience as well sis expertise, with 
absolute mu&iculity. whether in two- 
four, four-four or other timing, and 
with zest. 

Despite the piano virtuosity and 
the Fine orchestral playing, with Car- 
los Buono exceptional on the ban- 
doition (Argentine accordion). I 
would have preferred fewer musical 
items and more dancing. Despite the 
variety in the doited rhythms and a 
valse number by the instrumental- 
ists, the music (including two very 
emotive vocalists) seemed to occupy 


too much of the programme. 

Nevertheless, then* was always 
tango. A solo by a male dancer 
(Omar Ocum]K>) traced a man's life 
from gaitc/tn (pampas cowboy) to 
guappo (city slicker). His first dance 
indicated links between his booted 
steps and Spanish heel tapping, but, 
discarding his splendid costume in a 
sort of strip-tease, he took on a 
townsman's wear. 

The only real piece of dance dra- 
ma was that of a card game in a 
brothel developing into n knife fight 
at one side of the stage and a cock- 
fight (two women in tights and feath- 
ers) at the other side. A duet meant 
to satirize Rudolph Valentino of the 
legendary films was so well danced 
that it seemed more exhibition than 
parody. u 


-The Ahuza Club 

nnn^n irruTn 

ln an exclusive residential 
neighbourhood In elegant 
surroundings and a warm 
atmosphere our patrons enjoy 
courteous service at our well 
stocked bar and excellent 
restaurant. 

We also host 

Weddings* Private parties 
Receptions • Bar mitzvas 
Birthdays • Britmilas 

Reasonable prices 

25Tchernichovsky St. 
French Carmel, Haifa 
Tel. 04-338837/8 


motzo inn 


International cuisine 
Moroccan specialities 
Israeli village atmosphere 


Open lor lunch and dinner, 7 days a week 1 1 a.m.-l 1 p.m. 
Ramat Motza Tel. 02-532100, 53171 3. (at Belt Zaylt turnoff) 


whv suffer? cool down with HAVANA FANS 


HAVANA FANS 
45gordon at. 
tel avlv (parking) 
tel. 246137 
9 a.m. - 7 p.m. 

NEW MODELS!!! 
Low orlcasl 









ORIGINAL 
MADE 
IN ISRAEL 


HS. 


Landscaping and Gardening 
WITH THE PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 

Bustan’s team specialises in laying regular or 
computerized irrigation systems. 

Design and layout of all size gardens including 
special effects —waterfalls, Streams, etc. 
it Garden maintenance for public buildings and 
factories. Work guaranteed. 

BUSTAN are happy to Invite you to visit their new 
elegant shop |ARDIN FLORIST at the DANIEL HOTEL 
HERZUYA. Original arrangements for your special 
family functions. 


Tel. 052-450575. POB 132, Ra’anana. 
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This Week in Israel -T 

s wmmki 


this week at the 
israel museum Jerusalem 



A MAN AND HIS LAND - THE MOSHE DAYAN . .. £ 

COLLECTION, (Goldman Schwartz Hall). * v 


A MAN AND HIS LAND - THE MOSHE DAYAN COLLECTION. (Goldman 
Schwartz Hall). Anthropoid cofflnB, human figurines, animal statuettes, and 
dozen of other artifacts. 

Mosho Gorshunl - Paintings 1980-1086. Largest ratrospactlve of this pro- 
minent leraoli artist (Morzbachar Gallorfas). 

Jenny Holzer/Barbara Kruger — Two young, Innovativo American artists ox- 
plora the use of words (Billy Hoso PavlUlon). 

Exhibition from the Japanese Graphics Col tact Ion — Tadaronl Yokoo and 
Kszumosa Nagal (Paievsky Design Povllllon)- until Sop. 22. 

Big end Small - Ralatlvo size In life, art and tho children's world (Ruth Youth 
Wing). 

Jewels of Children's Literature — celebrating the 10th anniversary of the Ben- 
Yltzhak Award -outside Youth Wing Library. 

Joel Kantor; Photographs of Israel (Barbara & Isidore M. Cohen Galiory). until 
Sap .8. 

Art in Context — Audio VIeubI program of development of Israel Art (Spertus 
Hall). 


Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology, Judaic* and Ethnic Art. 

EVENTS 
SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tubs. Sep. B at 6.18 pm.Qallery Talk: THE DAYAN COLLECTION ([n Hebrew) 
with Lena Chareih. 

Tubs. Sop. Q et 7.18 pm. KETEF HINNOM - guided tour In Hebrew with 
Mlchal Dayagi- Men dais. 

Tubs. Sep. & at 9 pm.-KOL BERAMA - Community singing in Hebrew with 
Shlomo Shavlt and guest vocalist Llor Ylenl. 


YOUTH WING 

Office HoureSun. Mon. Wed. Thun. 10-12, 2-4. Tol.: 03327B. 

Library Sun. Mon. Wed. Thure. 2-0, Tues. 4-7. 

Registration for Youth Wing courses 1886—1987 now In progress for adults 
and children. 

"Mill" • Ratnlck Teacher's Training Canter - How to guide your class through 
the museum. Sun. Man. Wed. Thu rs. 10-1 (by appointment) . 

Tuesdays at 4 pm: Storytailing and play hour In Hebrew, ages 4-6 with Biela 
Llpkln. 

Wednesday at 4 pm: Picture end Book programs with puppets and songs (In 
English) agas 3-6. 

Fejnitaln Reoycllng Room open Mon. Wed. 2-6, Tua*. 4-7. 

GUIDED TOURS 

8un. Mon. Wad. Thtirs. Fri. 11:00, Sun. 18:00, Tuas. 18.3Q. 

Archaeology Galleries: Mon. 16100. Judaloa Heritage: Ttlgr*. 16:00. 

Shrink of the Book: Sun. 13.30, Tuai. 16:00. . 

Rockefeller Musaumi Bun. & Frf.at 11:00, 


VISITING HOURS 

SUri, Mon, Jflfed. Thuri.; 10 «n,-6 pm; Tubs. 4 pm— 10 pm; Frl. Sat. TO am-.' 
2 pm; Art Garden lOam-euniet. 

Dept.of Tn veiling exhlbltlorw.Sun. Tues.'Thurs. ff am-lpm. 

ArofiMologlul {Rockefeller!' Museum: Sun. Mon . . T uei. Wed. Thiirs. 1 0 am — 
6 pm; Frl. & Sat. 1.0 am -2 pm . ^ ■ "J.: : JV'I ' T' s 
. The Musaurh kaepi Its 'doorg apart with tha help m ita.1rlandtf! 


..TWets for Saturday available: In advance at tho Mtiseiim tlntl at, the Klalm. 
ticket aganoy, Jerusalem and Rococo Intel AvW; ,• ;i . V ‘ 

THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS, LOCATED QN RUPPIN $Ti; TEL. (02) 698211. 
ROQK^PELLRfl MUSEUM i02) 262261 TIPHO HOUSE: (02) 244t88. 


JERUSALEM 


SERVICES 


This Week in IsraejVK 




• Eat & Enjoy kSIHbH 

European - Jewish Cooking at its best 

Open nightly irom 6 30 10 10 pm Closed Fridays and Holiday eves Q 
Salurdaw and Hohliyt - open nan-how .lftoi sunsei 

Fnr reservations call (02)232232 £*\ ^1^8 

O moRiAH jbmm& hotel UUlUa 


39 Kpiijn Hjveu-l Si'eal Jsijjaipm 


fluTc i-5 niCij ciu; 

EtWA 

m aft rf iuv 



bourekas 
READY TO EAT 
Cheeie, spinach potato 
... elso frozen ready-tobako 
> Order* taken for functlons+parti 

153 Agrippas St. 

Tel. (02) 228728 




JEWELRY H 



1 7 Jaffa Rd., opp. City Hall 
Td. 02-231032. 


RE TASYA 


SERVICES 


pfKHO 


HAVE YOUR COLOR FILMS 
PROCESSED IN 

Just Me howl 

BRING YOUR FILM 1 FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRINTING 
AND GET 

A 10 % DISCOUNT 

WITH THIS AD. 

TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

130 Dlzengoff St. 4 Ben Yehuda St. 
Tel. 03-2473B7 Tel. 02-231867 

"Valid until 31 Oct. 1986 
OPEN CONTINUOUSLY ALL 
WEEK EXCEPT SHABBAT 


APTS. RENTALS 



DON'T INVEST 
RENT IN 

APAR TMIT'JT HOUSE 
NLTANY A 42276 

Phono . 053 3134 tl 

Thu high standard resilience located riijht on the 
twitch. Luxurious 2Vt room apartments with private 
phone. Hot water, central heatmej and service 
included in the rent. Choice of unfurnished flats 
with minimum lease for one year, or fully 
furnished and serviced Hals for minimum one 
calendar month duration. 

Pamphlet with detailed information available. 

1 Baruch Rain St., corner 26 Jahotmsky Ave. 


EILAT 


APTS. RENTALS 


Matters of taste 


■>1 cv’ps 






Haim Shapiro 


Keren & la carte, 15 Urn Gabirol 
Street, Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-224553. 
Open noon to four and .seven to mid- 
night. Hosed Friday, open Saturday 
night. (Visu, Diners.) 

MANY years ago. during my 
wanderings. I tried to support myself 
by pi c pa ring elegant meals in private 
homes. 4P 

After making up a menu with (he 
hostess. I would go nut to buy my 
ingredients. These inevitably in- 
cluded about half a kilo of hotter and 
a large quantity nf heavy cream. A 
friend once accompanied me on one 
of these buying expeditions and was 
shocked at my intemperate ways. 

1 admitted lhat the food was rather 
rich, but I pointed out that it also 
tasted very good, in any case, I was 
not responsible for my clients’ diets. 

I coulu not help but think nf this 
incident during my meal at Keren. It 
is a restaurant that I would recom- 
mend very highly, but not as a regu- 
lar habit. 

From outside, along the lower 
depths of Ibn Gabirol Street, there is 
little to indicate culinary grandeur. 
Some narrow stairs lead to a 
crowded gallery, with less than a 
dozen tables. There are also tables 
and chairs outside for those waiting 
to he seated. 

THE MENU is not long, but even a 
brief glance showed (lint it repre- 


sented the front lines of the gastro- 
nomic battle. Fresh herbs, capers 
and cream arc some of the words 
which appeared over and over aj>ain. 

I opened my meal with h relatively 
unassuming dish, salmon mousse, u 






subslnncc that slid down the throat 
almost loo quickly and easily. Dell- 


YQU'LL, enjoy 


YOUR HOLIDAY 
At A BARGAIN 
R»RICE 



cate in .taste, with just the faintest 
hint that a morsel of smoked salmon 
might have been added to enhance 
the flavour. It up pen red to be made 
with a goodly quantity of whipped 
cream. 

My companion began with n 
calnmary salad, a dish which l must • 
describe in detail, even at the risk o 
offending my ohscrvniil readers.. H 
was a dish that pul to shame every 
other cnlamary salad I have ever / 
seen. It was composed of tiny baoy 
squid, lightly marinated in a piquant, 
but far from acid, vinaigrette, an 
arranged most beautifully on a oea ■ 
of lettuce. It was n fnr cry ftom tne . 
heavy tough bits of seafood in a him* 
.tomato sauce which usually parade • 
under the same name. - 

For ipy main course, I.cnjse. 
brains with capers. Here, iii addition .<• 
to the aformentionecj items, butw,. ;. 
was' die principal ingredient nnd a - 
waylaid on with a heavy hand. • Vt® ■ 
.result was delicious, but a li (tie over- 
ridh — even for a gourmawyjkP 
mysejf. Even the liberal spnnklmg 01 • 
capers coiild not mitigate: , 

-My combanion triedthe sbnibP'F.I 
butter andgarlic, : nftjer .the^ ajffg y . 
&\yore that the ssh'rimp were ipegk' |, 
Though the. dish wgs very - ggg.'.i 
iheitHe^ she nor l >yere entirelyjjjgj •• 

.yik&d of this, Ih cobirBS( 
kuchidishes' iniwjiichltite , ; 

shfipip 1 appeared to': ■ 

st^med .'Uso, thd 

ih^Yehecnthat they.^ere 


*-’■4 li-'i 


Bridge Hanan Sher 


that they were steamed n tew mi- 
nutes t««' long, thus iiffociing [heir 
coiisisicncv. I he snucc. lunvevei . 
went well with them. 

WITH all ibis we had a basket u| 
very fresh slices •»! hngiicllc and 
lierhed gai lie luillei , the laltci quite 
unnecessary in die faec of so many 
sauces that fairly shouied out to be 
mupped up to the last limp of 
cholesterol. A dish of fried potatoes; 
dripping in butter, went almost un- 
tasted. although il loo was excel lent. 

Wc washed all this down with a 
glass each of Yarden Sauvignon, 
which I was interested to see being 
sold hy the glass. This superb wine 
stood up well to the buttery chal- 
lenge. 

Despite (he overwhelming rich- 
ness of the meal, 1 could not resist 
ordering an item deceptively called 
chocolate cake. It was n wedge of 
thick chocolate cream, sitting on a 
base of crushed nuts and surrounded 
by a thick border of whipped cream. 

My companion ordered the lemon 
meringue and was intrigued to find 
the meringue on the bottom, topped 
by the conventional lemon cream. 

We ordered coffee and to our 
good fortune were served a large pot 
of Alter coffee. I needed a few cups 
just to stagger out of the place. 

The bill came to NIS 71 , of which 
NIS 12 comprised the cost of two 
glasses of Yarden Sauvignon. The 
price was low. considering the food, 
•high in view of the ambience. □ 
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!♦ 

DHL 

24 

Pass 

4 V* 

Dbl. 

Pass 

Pass 

$♦ 

All Pass 




(*) North’s four-heart call was a 
“splinter, 1 ' indicating good support 
for clubs. South’s rebia suit, a single- 
ton or void in hearts, and at least one 
ace. South, with his very minimum 
hand, respectfully denied the slam 
invitation by passing East's double 
of the heart bid. Had he been in- 
terested in slam (if, for example, he 
had 14 high-card points in the form 
of ace-king of clubs, ace of diamonds 
and king of spades), he had a variety 
of options for bidding on. Splinters, 
as we have mentioned before, are a 
good way of getting to “fit” slams on 


c< inside ruhly less than the 32 higli- 
card nninls usually needed for “pow- 
er” slamming. 

Sometimes technique will carry 
the day, in defence or in declarer 
play. On other occasions, it may be 
necessary to reach way down into 
your bag of tricks, and come up with 
a deceptive play to make your con- 
tract. That was the case fn today’s 
deal, where declarer had a choice 
between a deceptive play and a 
straight-up method of making his 
contract. 

The standard contract in a dupli- 
cate tournament was in clubs, and 
our North-South used the “splinter 
bid” conventional gadget to reach a 
good game contract. The odds were 
about even that declarer would come 
up a winner; one of (wo finesses, in 
the “pointed suits," diamonds and 
spades, would be enough to make 
tne contract. The odds were about 
3-1 that one of the kings would be in 


the “slot,” or under the nce-queen. 
But the play of the hand gave declar- 
er some clues, and his accurate read- 
ing of the cards gave him an extra 
chance. 

East took the opportunity of 
North's shortness-showing splinter 
bid to double for a heart lead, and 
partner duly led a heart to his ace. At 


(rick hvn. East returned the di- 
amond jack. and South took stock. 

There would be no problem if East 
held the diamond king, but that 
seemed highly improbable after lie 
had led the jack. So there appeared 
to be a loser in that suit. 

That meant that he'd have to bring 
the spade suit home without loss, 
which he would if the spade king was 
with West. But what irit were in the 
East hand? Then lie would have to 
go down... unless he could fool Eust. 

Deciding that the deceptive play 
was more satisfying, if only equally 
probable to win. South won the 
second trick with the diamond ace. 
His next play was the ace of dubs, 
both following. And now he played 
the jack of spades to dummy's ace, 
West contributing the deuce, and 
called for a small spade from dum- 
my. 

What was East to do? He im- 
agined South’s distribution to be 
1-3-4-5, with a singleton spade, three 
small hearts, four diamonds to the 
ace-queen, and the ace-king of 
clubs. That would mean that part- 
ner’s spade holding was 10 ana two 
others. If he went up with the king 
and il was ruffed. South would he 
abl6 to cash a second high club, enter 
dummy with a heart ruff, and piny 


the queen of spades, tellmg his part- 
ner’s ten mid establishing the nine 
and eight as tricks. Thai would give 
South 12 tricks, and an important 
overt rick in match-point duplicate, 
locally called Top-ftoltoni. It 
seemed "safer” to play a small 
spade, and hold declarer to 1 1 tricks, 
sure to be a dose to average score. 

So East played small, and to liis 
consternation. South produced the 
ten. Having avoided a spade loser, 
South could now claim his contract. 

"Wasn't that silly,” complained 
West. “Partner, you could have de- 
feated the contract with ease, just by 
playing the spade king. Instead, you 
'went to bed 1 with it, imd>we have a 
terrible score.” 

"But the fault is. not his, it’s 
yours,” interjected South. “You did 
not give him count in the spade suit. 
HacTyou played the five, the higher 
of yoiir two cards in that suit, partner 
would have known for sure that you 
had only a doublcton. And then he 
would nave been able to lake (he 
king without worry. Dut when you 
played the deuce, he hnd every right 
to believe that you had exactly three 
spades, and under those circum- 
stances his play was absolutely cor- 
rect." 

Which again proves the old maxim 
that bridge is very much a part- 


nership gnmc, and that simple and 
routine things like signalling - play- 
ing up the line with three, and hign- 


low with an even number of cards in 
•asuit-payoffmoreoftenthannot. □ 
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I DESIGNING 
S AND 

MANUFACTURE 
OF HAND-MADE JEWELLERY. 
QUARTZ WATCHES, GIFTS, 
DIAMOND SETTINGS 
MOSTLY 18 CARAT GOLD 
AND DIAMONDS. 

.71 Allanby St. Tat Aviv 
_Tal, (03) 208213, 298034 


TEL AVIV 
SERVICES 


RENT 
A CAR | 

JODli 


PER WEEK 
unlimited 
milf'iuje 


OUR SPECIAL OFFBR 
— OFF SEASON PRICES 



Euro tour provides Ireo ( 

transportation from your ' 

hotel to its office & back. 

Passible to return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 


EunoToun 


TELAVIVi 134 HeyarKon St. 

. Tel. (03) 226823. 226190 
JERUSALEM! 36 Reran Hayesod 51. 
Til. (02) B6174# 

Talexi 03-342661 . ; 

G.SiH.IL Alt. EUROTOUR 


PAY THE BEST PRICES IN 

ROOT A CAR 


New models. Radio. Airport or . 
hotel delivery 

On each rental - get a frqe book 
THE ROGUE'S GUIDE TO ISRAEL 

sun TOURS 

152 HAYARKON ST. 

(opp. Diplomat & Plaza Hotsli) . 

TEL.: (03) 2331 20, 22641 0 

TLX: 371692 SUNTR IL, 


Egypt 


DAILY BUS FROM E 
TEL AVIV/JERUSALEM/ 
NAZARETH TO CAIRO 


Round trip $3Q 
Tel Aviv - Cairo • 
•Nueba (Sinai) $38 


4 days from $ 35 (No neBd to 
change foreign currency at bordor) 
7 days Cairo * Aswan $ 299 
Nile cruliB Luxor • Aswan 


TOURS available 
lfsi 

DELUXE ho I ELS 



WITH THE EXPERTS 
TO THE 

Far East* 

Special Air Tickets 
To: 

BOMBAY a 275 
BANGKOK « 370 
TOKYO , 423 
*From Athens or Cairo 


FROM *323 

No need to pay travel tax 
Visa to Egypt not necessary 


tuRZRDR 


141 Ibn Gvlrol St. (rtaxt to Egyptian Embassy), _ 

Tel Aviv, Tel. (Q3) 457144, 5463078 ■ 1 • J|1 g 

Jerusalem Branotu 20 Shlomzlon -V # U§ alJ ( 

V . Hamslka St.,Tel. (02)24BB97 J 



Stop for a minute and took in enjoyment 


f-V y.. •! . Beginnlng-of-School Year. SALE. of B^RZlLAY FURNITURE. . 

v J • -CHILDREN'S ROOMS 20 % DISCOUNT for CASH * delivery wlfhin 10 days , 

* SITTING AREAS * BUFFETS * CHILDREN'S ROOMS * DINING ROOMS * BEDROOMS & MORE 
r / - PRESTIGIOUS FURNITURE AT LOW PRICES ... 

X A ■ 1 ^ EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTS BY '-'AMIN AH M . . 

: ME R ANDA FURNITURE r- 34 WE IZMANN ST;, KF^ 05? -457160 ; 



THEJER0SALEM, POST MAGAflNq 

















Scrabble Sam Orbaum 


a IS «A',UUMW .■ 


n WAS like nlti times. 'I III* twn 
Icvi.illcms of |m iirli Sci ;il>hk- <■ iiii'iin- 
niL-ni'.. mu jn.-icnni.il Imnt-ninnris 
ill hkinmiiil wniil|i|;iy. wcic high 
;iin|i l I k- sUiihUiiun iii lusi week's 
N;ili<ui;i| Stubble Tmiriiuiiivnt. 

Hide was f-rctl KvilcnhiTj!, the 
iin.’ilvlieal liiL'iiiian, always in cmi- 
li ill. 

Ami i licit* was Isuel Sliafir. a 
w ide-open iiamhlcr ;uul ^ical vijc;i- 
Inilan.m 

I ltd anil Isiacl, Israel mid I* red. 
In (lie til si iiHirn.iiiienl. uiiMiieuC his 
1 ‘onipiii.ilive Mien i'll), Fred emn- 
pued in die Casual Division. .met 
w * mi ii. while Kind was finishing 
seeoml in the Advanced Division, an 
kiln behind die winner. Israel won 
(lie nevl i iieel; 1 -reil (now reenjjni/- 
inu ihar he belongs in l lie higher 
ealet’oiv) linished secmul. Fivil won 
die nesi time (Israel inking (liiid), 
and (lien in the Inurlli (ouinameiil 
Israel won. I red ending up in (hiid. 
Hie next lime, l-red leapt logged 
ove i Ins lival from K, imat dan. 
laking top spill again, illegal iug 
Kiael lo (iiiuili, hut in (lie •sixth 
uieel. kiael gnl his toineiippaiuv: 
he tinislied seeoml. and l-ieil iliinl. 

Ilv the next two rourneys. the rest 
of the field had taught up. I lie Mig 
Two weie swept iiw,iy with litter 
ignominity. 

'1 lie mighty had fallen. Now. llicio 
weie new re pula (inns to feai: Hill 




in 


Hlmii . Aii Sliaiian, l.iliane Seivier, 
itairy Uiainish. 

Hul Iasi week a( Tel Aviv's M;m- 
tlarin IJoleJ, the tjunjiil.ijn power- 
houses invoked the gmulul' days. 

After six games, when the top 
(liiid of the Competitive Division 
breaks off to form the Advanced 
with four games to go. theie they 
were; Fred in fir.! . Israel in .second. 

They each won their seventh 
matches. Fietl managing a low- 
scoring heart -thumper. 2 %- 2 S Hover 
iiioshaviiik Arna Cladiel. Israel heal 
Moshe Fcingolilol Haifa, .l‘W* 3 .S(l. 

Came eight. Fred, mulo failed at 
7 - 0 . I lis opponent: Isiacl, a shade 
behind at <i-l. If I laitii cluh director 
l-red wins, he could go all the way to 
an unprecedented 1 ( 1 - win tourna- 
ment victory. Hut Isiacl wins, 4 H 7 - 

With two games to go, each at 7 - 1 . 
only two contenders weie close 
enough to hope for mi upset victory: 
.lei usalc mites Alice Jonah, seven 
wins . a nd F. ih lie 1 .c vci ision , with six: 

Hi/ar re Hound Nine: Fred loses to 
An Sliuiiiin i*l Tiberias, 3 S 1 - 3 ( 17 ; 
Alice loses to Mil/i Amllick 34 n- 
335 . and Israel kills to Aniva 
iiioshaviiik Arna, 37 h- 347 . Cddie. 






thu llehrew University profevsor 
and compiler of the Mogiddo Dic- 
tionary, scored a timely -IlH - 3 l M win. 
and now. all four were tied in victor- 
ies with only point ilitlci eiitinl keep- 
ing them apatl. 

The last game pitted iliem head- 
to-head: Fred vs. Alice. Israel vs. 
IZddie. 

The tension was palpable at 
Tables One and Two. 

Alice pulled ahead early, hut Fred 
recovered quickly and, buck in con- 
trol, blanketed the board with smart 
defensive moves. 

Meanwhile. Eddie was trouncing 
Israel at the latter's own game, 
building up a IV I -72 margin. Israel 
prevented a rout by correctly chal- 
lenging Utklie’s LANOUTE, and 
then threatened to make a comeback 
with a bingo of his own. VISITED, 
hut Eddie got the last blank and 
salted away a neat 4 (i 2-357 win. 

Hack at Table One, Alice was 
making tine grave mistake, turn after 
tin n. Molding the 0 with all four U's 
and both blanks played, and with the 
board well contained, she plodded 
along with low scoring moves instead 
of passing the 0- Her challenge 
withered, and Fred hammered out a 


■Vi I - 27 ft decision - for ihc tmphy. 

The r ’ompclilive Division be- 
longed to the Jeiiisalein Sci abide 
Club. Seven of the lop tight in (he 
final standings play in the enmity's 
flagship dub, including two mem- 
bers of Kihbul/.T/oi a. lla/el I label- 
er and Janette Wnisbrnd, who 
finished one- two respectively. 
Further down in the top Id. J-J 
Jonah, son of tile Q-belc ague red 
Alice, fashioned a 5-5 record, per- 
fectly respectable for a jusl-tuiiied 
16 -year-old sprite. 

Among the Casual (ties), Use 
Akzin (Jerusalem) won her first 
seven games to lake a commanding 
lead late into the competition, but 
then Inst her last tlnec. C'liani Rat/, 
on the other hand, kicked tilings off 
with a poor 24 IJ in her first match, 
but went on to win the resl of her 
games - including eighth and tenth 
game victories over Use - surging to 
a sterling divisional triumph. Ilcr 
Zahala club compatriots celebrated 
by cracking open a bottle of vodka, 
getting just sufficiently tipsy to pul 
away their Scrabble boards and sit 
down to a rousing game of - gasp! - 
Boggle. Lionel Rose (Jerusalem) 
lost only to Use to register a fine ‘M 
record and second-place finish. 

Standings for the Ninth National 
Scrabble Tournament, including (he 
complete Advanced Division and 
top 10 in Competitive and Casual: 
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CASUAL 


1 Ch.mlK.iiz 
2. Linnet Kiv.c 
.V Ike Akzin 
•I. Tuva LI lui ii 
5. Undid Daniels 
iv Cilmlys S.iNl- 
7. Ailii.iiie Splm 
K. Jvylk-s|i 
i. llniin lien JusL-r 
10. Yehudi) Lien Jnsef 
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H 537 337 
+541 357 

+315 341 
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+281 330 
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+ 34 310 
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THE ORIGINAL 
. ISRAELI 


FROM 

KFAR VITKIN 





• EILAT 

• HADAR, HAIFA 

• HERZLIYA (FREE TIME) 

• HAMASHB 1 R 
(DIZENGOFF CENTER) 

(KOSHER) 
•JERUSALEM 
(OPENING SOON) 

• KAZRIN 

• KIRIAT ELIEZER 

• RAMAT GAN 
(ALL THE BEST) 

(KOSHER) 

• HISHON LEZION 

• flOSH PINNA 

• TIBERIAS 
(KOSHER) 


ISSa?' i 


THE Tj'r 
AUTHENTIC \ 
AMERICAN BAGEL 1 

Chain *1 rnuauianrt ihmughuui iha country 
The Anmiican Baael In an UiaBll »imoipli«« 





BAGELS with: 
Cheese s praadi 
Salads 

TEL AVIV: 

NETANYA: 

HAIFA: 


s 5 ? 


72 Ibn Gvlrol St.. 
Dlzengof t Center 
Aumaout Square 
Carmat Canter 


® m’M 

lb. 


INDUSTRIES LTD. 
22 Ousishkin St. 
RBmst Hasharon 
Tel: (03) 493784 


JERUSALEM: Mldrachov 


Mbn 

.• THE CORNER 


1 0 GW 1 SH DSU j 

I JvlP JEWISH delicacies , 
AMERICAN STYLE I 
I V[ from *1*® JBwtih t 

! mother** kitchen 1 

- REASONABLE PRICES * 
|Tal Aviv, 317 Hayarkan St., 03-4438041 

1 On presentation of this ad.: j 

I BONUS " 10 % 

.^COUPON ♦ajflg j 






.sp.cWWood«orX 

• Kitchen. * naW aWOOD 

— — ' 

1 HUTS 209 ■ 233 -« 3 

3 rA'ANANA 

3 TEL.: 1062) 46666B ^ 









Single: IQ 30.00 
Double: Id 55.00 
Low price for long stay 
WEEKEND DISCOUNT 


K ' ’Exctuslva hall for special 

occasions and functions. 
'Grill restaurant 
(or gourmet cuisine 
Koinor Lemahadrln 

Tai. (or reuivatlonii I Oil fi & 4 303 / 4 / 8 . 
Bat Hatemil, a Kaufman St., Tai Aviv. 


The Most Famous Chinese Restaurants in Haifa 

PAGODA CHIN bUNG 

I0PEN FOR LUNCH & DINNER. AIR-CONDITIONED I 



HAIFA \ 

NETANyA 

RESTAURANTS \ 

RESTAURANTS 


RESTAURANT 


t Bet Gallm Avb. 
Bat Gallm, Haifa 
Tel. 04-6246B6 


126 Hsnass) Ave. 
Central Carmel Haifa 
TAI. 04-381308 


yaog-tze ctyoesi 

A Unique Experience in Glett KoSher 
Chinese Cuisine. Open noon -3 pm, 
6-1 1 pm. Catering and leks-away. 

11 King David St., Natanya 

r-rTB|. 1063) 22847. 41009 


Wcj* 


OAILY BUS 

»25 - S 20 * • One way 
$ 40 - 330 ' - Tel Av|v -Cairo -Tel A* » 
$ 7 3 - $ 63 * - Tel Aviv - Cairo -Tot Ayw 
♦ 3 nights on B.D. ual1 * 
$79 ■ $ 69 * - 4 day s /3 nlghls on B.B. 

hosls ♦ panoramic ,our 
$ 125-4 uays /3 nights on hall Board 
2 daysol touring |n Cairo. oi« 
Pyramids 

$320 • 8 dayi /7 nlghls on half Board 
basis. Touring In Cairo. 

Luxor and Aswan. 4 siar 
Hotels In upper Egypt : _ M ^^ 


• » only In Tel Aviv subjaflt to 
Consulate off Ice 

ONABUDfleTf 
Bus to end from Cairo + 3 nignti 

accommodation. 

** Hotel Lotus US$ 64. 

One way U SS 44. - 

* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 


THE VOLUNTARY 
TOURIST SERVICE 


will provide you with 
the Information you 
need to know. They 


s 


sit In the lobbies of 1 . * J 

major hotels from 

5pm— 8 pm. . 

Their central office I* 

Jaffa Gate. Tai. (02) 2B8140 (9.30 am 
12.30 pm.). 


FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 3. 
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Cinema Dan Fainaru 
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LOOK FOR THE SYMBOL OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FURRIERS IN ISRAEL. 
younsiGN of duality. 


WRAP VOUR5ELF 
IN ISRAELI 
WARMTH. LUSH 
ELEGANCE 
INNOVATIVE 
DESIGN. 
MASTERLY 
EXPERTISE 
BACKED BY 
CENTURIES OF 
TRADITION. AND 
PRICED BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI FURS. 

A8 A TOURIST, 
YOUR ISRAELI 
FUR 18 LOCALLY 
TAX FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM 
CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S. AND EEC 




TEL AVIV 



037532222 TEL Am SERVICES 
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I THINK I Ihivu mentioned before 
that Venice is not my favourite _ film 
festival. Nol been use of l lie films, 
heaven forbid. They are the only 
reason 1 keep coming back. What I 
abhor is the kind of intentional 
confusion the management here sees 
fit to throw its guests into from the 
minute they arrive, as if nervous 
tension is a required state of mind for 
watching movies. 

it can he a minor hut infuriating 
irritation such ns telling you that 
your room has been hooked in one 
hotel only to discover, on arrival, 
aft ci leaving your address with all 
your associates at home, that you are 
In another. Or it can be the major 
annoyance of being classified as a 
journalist not on (he basis of your 
knowledge, interests or style, but by 
your national identity. 

As far as the director Gian-Luigi 
Rondi is concerned, the journalists 
coming to his festival (he most de- 
finitely considers it his) are divided 
into two categories: Europeans and 
others. 

The Europeans, of course, are the 
cream, the intellectual gianls fur 
whom such events exist. A special 
card lias been created for them, not 
only allowing them access to more 
agreeable screening schedules, but 
permitting them to see more films 
profitably. 

THE OTHERS lire second-class 
citizens, no matter that some of them 
are at least as erudite as, if not more 
than, their European colleagues. 
They have to he satisfied with what 
they get, and if there lire some films 
they can’t see - ah well, that’s life. 

An official complaint on the mat- 
ter was lodged with the festival. The 
entire press was scandalized by the 
weird decision, and finally what had 
to happen of course happened. New 
accreditations were issued to the 
complainants, including yours truly, 
who whs very proud to be, for once, 
in a coalition with his Arab neigh- 
bours. 

The incident is closed, but the bad 
blood is still there. The feeling that 
somebody was trying to put one over 
you is inevitable. 

Had anyone given sufficient 
thought heforehand to this clumsy 
idea, he would of course have real- 
ized that no other outcome wus 
possible. But that’s typical Venice 
for you, a lesson in how nol to win 
friends and entertain relations. 

ANOTHER strange Venetian fea- 
ture is that the festival starts two 
days before it is supposed to. That’s 
to say the Italian media and anybody 
clever enough to iRtch on to them, 
see films before the official opening. 

Thus, when the curtains do go up, 
you have to start a crazy race to catch 
up with the films you missed because 
they were shown too early. This is 
what happened last yenr, with 
Shoah, triggering an official com- 

P laint from the lnternalipnal Film 
rcss Federation, which annoyed 
the festival at the time, hut not 
enough to change its hahits. 

ONCE THE cream of cinema 
events, then cast into oblivion, first 
by World War II and a second time 
by film politicians tearing it apart, 
Venice is desperately trying to re- 
capture Its past glory, at the expense 
of its greatest and mightiest rival,' 
Cannes. 

ll works on several levels. Rondi, 
still an active journalist on top of his 
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official position with the festival, 
seems to have expressed some very 
harsh judgments about Cannes and 
its organization. Before (he festival 
started , he was trumpeting what he 
considers his real victory this year. 
“We have broken the harrier of fear. 
The Americans are here.” 

For those who have forgotten, ihe 
terrorist threats and the Libyan 
m finises to harm every U.S. citizen, 
kept most American stars, directors, 
distributors and businessmen away 
from Cannes. Now, some of iheiri 
have confirmed their arrival at the 
Venice Lido. 

And this festival, which pretends 
to he exclusively cultural, can’t help 
basking in promises of glamour, 
since tluit carries with it hundreds of 
pages of illustrated reports, not to 
mention heavy TV coverage. 

Then there is something else. All 
those big names the festival is mak- 
ing so much of. such as Ilig Troubles 
in Link » Cliinu, Aliens, Legal Eagles, 
and other American blockbusters, 
un.'ii’i even included in the main 
programme but in n separate suction 
entitled Venezia (iiovani (Young 
Venice), another kind of paternalist 
attitude adopted lo deal with a moral 
embarrassment. 


The big American companies that 
have produced these films stubborn- 
ly refuse lo have them in competi- 
tion. They don’t want their products 


to run against others on a quality 
basis and come up less than win- 
ners. 

One solution, adopted by Cannes, 
is to take the best and feature them 
in the main programme, out of com- 
petition (Woody Allen is usually in 
that position). Venice, however, 
wants as many of these items ns it can 
muster, and since quality can’t he 
uniform, and some of the films have 
already been received by (lie Amer- 
ican press with less than unanimous 
acclaim, the solution was to create a 
section specially for them. 

One wonders whether the Amer- 
ican companies really thought 
seriously before letting their films be 
unspoolcd in this section. But then, 
maybe they know better thnn I do 
what helps their distribution nnd 
what doesn’t, which is all that 
counts. 

THE FIRST item on the agenda this 
year was two short films made hy 
Orson Welles, and dug up ns n 
tribute to the late American actor- 
director. 

The first is a portrait of Gina 
Lollobrigida, done in the Fifties for 
American television. Naturally, it 
isn]l really about Lollo at her peak, 
as it was supposed to be,. but rather 
about Welles, philosophizing about 
the Italian woman, the qualities of 
Italian actors, the peculiarity of 
being better known abroad than at 
home (Welles himself knew quite a 
bit about that) and about the art of 
public discussion in Rome . 

There are interviews with Rosuno 
Bruzzi and Vittorio dc Sica, con- 
ducted hy Welles in such an over- 
powering manner that nil (he poor 
men cun do is agree with him, and at 
(tic end there is a bit of Gina herself. 


bm lung ahum I (alum i.ixes aiul the 
Italian pi ess ami being so profes- 
sionally cure vmi suspect (hat Welles 
had to icheaise ihe whole scene 
most rai e hilly - 

As a piece ol Welles exliavaganxa 
it was pleasant to waleh. However, 
the companion pica- to this TV show 
was pretty much oi a disappoint- 
ment. lurliei reports refcncd to a 
rcvoimiojiniy discovery in one of the 
I’aramoiiul vaults: some IX- 20 hours 
shot by Welles in I ‘M2 in Brazil. This 
material was ncvci edited because 
he was brutally yanked hack to the 
States, with Iris crew, before he 
could finish the him lie was making, 
entitled It's All True. 

In film annals this is still consi- 
dered a great tragedy, anil the news 
that nol all the material he shot 
had been destroyed aroused great 
excitement. But what we were 
offered was a typical documentary, 
made in Los Angeles hy the Amer- 
ican Film I list i lute, about how the 
footage was I omul, the story behind 
the product ion. the people involved, 
am! why it was killed. Very little of 
the real footage was unveiled. It will 
proha hly take years lo piece it all 
together, hot one eoiikln’l help feel- 
ing a hit cheated. 

SINCE TIBS is being written while 
the festival is in its first stages, il isn't 
possible to do much more than men- 
tion the titles that have whetted 
every film critic’s appetite. 

There are new tilms hy Eric 
Rohmer and Alain Resnais from 
France, both the kind of directors 
the Isiaeli distributors can live very 
well without and sadly, that’s what 
they have been doing most of the 
lime. Another I Tench movie, about 
black jazzmen in Paris, Around Mid- 
nigh/, probably will he shown, for 
the very simple reason that an Amer- 
ican company is handling it. 

There is a new Angelopoulos, the 
Greek director whose special visual 
style anil narrative approach have 
become an institution. I'liis lime he 
has Miuecllo Miislmiamii playing 
the lead. 

There is a new adaptation, after 
the tremendous success of A Passage 
lo India , of another of !i. M. Fors- 
ter’s novels, A liooin with a View, 
whose status lather embarrasses tlw 
authorities here, for no film is sup- 
posed to he shown in an important 
festival like Venice after it has been 
distributed out of its native country, 
but James Ivory’s picture, presented 
as British, is already a hit with Amer- 
ican audiences. 

There is also Mike Nichols s 
Heartburn, whose stars, Meryl 
Streep and Jack Nicholson, guaran- 
tee its success, whutever Ihe quality 
and there's a new TV film by Ingmar 
Bergman, who seems to have forgot' 
ten his pledge to stop making films. 
No one is complaining. . 

There is no ulm from Israel, which 
is no surprise. Israel's presence has 
been the exception rather than tnc 
rule on the Lido. Still, in a roundab- 
out way, we are here. A German 
film by director Peter Lillicnthal was 
not only shot in Israel, but is bnsea 
on a novel by A. B. Yehoshua, 
Poet’s Silence. . . . , 

When he whs in Israel. Lillientna 
begged not to be asked to talk abou 
the project that was still in the PJJJ- 
cess of being created. Now, nnauy, 
(here is a chance to see it finished. 

In spile of everything, lh ere w 
be a whiff of h.ome air, for a spem 
even On the Lido. 
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Hu People at ;iv 
King David Hoiei at 


At the Dan Hotels, as at all 
prestigious hotels the world 
over, they don't settle for 
second best where a good 
night's rest is concerned. After 
exacting tests on quality, 
comfort, durability and long 
life, of different mattresses, 
the Dan Hotel chain came to 


\T* v A.'»e .< •» r i the conclusion that the Sealy 

(Nights Steen is No Luxury rw™p'fci« ■*!**“ 

^ T * mattress. 



Ve Indie You to a Fret 
Weekend F«tf T v,o at the Dan 




On concluding the great mattress deal, the Sealy po&turepedic company 
decided to grant a free weekend for two at one of the Dan Hotels, for 


This is how the Dan chain joined the distinguished international list of hotels — Hilton, 
Sheraton, Hyait, Four Seasons, Amcricann.T.H.F. and others - whose guests enjoy a good 
sleep on a sealy posiurcpcdic mattress... The Scaly Posturepedic was developed and designed at 
the Sealy U.S. A. research labs, in collaboration with the finest orthopedic physicians. The 
special structure of the mattress ensures you a healthy, enjoyable sleep, and a morning free of 
backache. 


H * ever y purchaser of a Scaly double mattress until September 19, 1986,^ 
as long as ryoms are available. So go in today to one of the Scalv 
Posturepedic sleep centres, and get yourself one of the bestselling 
The Dans of Israel mattresses in the world. In this way, you will enjoy many wonderfully 
Hotels and Resorts restful nights and a royal weekend, free of charge. Offer is for one 
night's hotel stay. 


★ 4 Payment Arrangement Possible ★ 15- Year Complete Warranty 
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Morhniat Ri n u.min f.i • Lnb!m» 46 Henri it.; DiiDor, 53 ArtoMroff st.; Hot-Bo Shalom, 9 Hahad Hawn il; Miialy, 54 Frishmin iL; Shomral Hworca, Dizengoff Center, 

Hwnizroi^m^h^^ufh iSm Tundi Sokolov si ■ YsbudYLshay Furniture Store, Tsv[ Yiihay Road Gfoaltyfal Moob Had avid, 12T Katzeoebon si; Rlshon Lttkro AUafy, 103 Henri st.; Shtabby, 73 Henri si.; 

mm AiwBEBw«.T«CbB«iem AalWoaQ» 5 K.B J. wl; B craAem and Tba Soutb UlMh.T««ii Oemer. An« 

Aviv, TownCeotcr feUSee Beershm; Jerusalem Hamizronaim, 18 Shlontzion Hamalka; Maker Hagurai, 9 Herat Circle; Webamun, 1 18 Bethlehem Road; Shomral Haiorea, 19 Shlomlzion Ham alia 

Haifa HammY.Mii.io 4 ? ArtmraninuTaraenlcr 53 Ha-Haluir it. Hapr Furniture Galkiy-Migdal Haneviiin Vider VeshiU.40 Shival Tzioo; Un Shapiro Furniture, 23 Henri; Haraizfonaim Cenier, 

. "V*™ 1 H*® 1 Tidhar Furniture, jttopj^ FmAure* Ha* Hi^rat si. Degem FunutonTsboppibg Centre, Check Post; Nevai Attmon Furniture, Shopping Outre, Check Past. Kiryat Bialik: Bialik 

falter Motorola) Kol-uoanuom r JiU U • . n, ■ Qmnb Fumilur* IS Imiiiltmot- Fumihir* iflR flMii Alfivnfil ■ IftriilEfl Tint n Kin SlSnlrnl 


V ” ”^ 1 *" » namu i uiiiiiiue! uiivji|hii| vkumv, ■ —i — ' , * _ . Fiamllllf* * 

S K? F "T“ C ' ?■ ( ^ r M(llliro l a * Kol-BoStalom F urniture, H. F umillllt . , s JemaltnlIt , w«Kl Fumta..; iO R.bbi AkLnti.; HM Dolphi., 53 Sobol..; 


Arloaroff; Khjat Tlvon Aprion Popich Ltd., 1 Herat Circle; Ramat Ha Sharon House and Garden, 43 Usslshkin; Dream Houle, 28 Uimshkiis . 
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Two-in-one 


ACROSS. 

IThe slogan is "Stop, ihiuf!" 
maybe t5-6) 

7 Stand in — one taking part in 
Roman race (7) 

8 Clutching pieces of crab for 
the boys ... (7) 

10. . . And one copy of a paper 
published for children ... (5) 

11 . . . Giving snme indication of 
“ Things to Come " (9) 

12 Plays the part of a receiver? 

(7) 

14 Buldwin'd left some, but il 
will get less (7) 

15 Such cash reserves? Indeed! 

18 Coarsely throw something, 
having been in front and made 
a bash of it (7) 

20 Warlike ringer in charge, so 
turn for quarter (9) 

21 Holds us up when we’ve got 
down, as it were (5) 

22 A punishment for using one's 
longue (7) 

23 Followed, as something went 
ahead or flew behind (7) 

24 Occupied just for show (7, 4 ) 


DOWN 

1 Commander embraces a girt 
long known and loved by 
many! (7) 

2 Rubbish food? (5) 

3 Knots may mean problems (7) 

4 Number one old county div- 
ision! 17) 

5 handing in water? He maybe 
either (9) 

C Went in the other thing! (7) 

7 Two old brothers, balanced in 
a strange position (4, 3, 4) 

9 U.S. needed triple right 
cross— hut gave in ( 1 1 ) 

13 Killer keeping irritation under 
emitted (9) 

16 Hut doesn't make a pet for 
Eskimos! (7) 

17 However unkempt finally, 
produced a notion (7) 

18 To live, we must eat herb mix- 
ture (7) 

*19 Piece of literature all about 
had feet (7i 

21 Madden one? It’s all the rage 

(5) 


Quickie 


ACROSS 

1 Start fighting (4, 2, 5) 

7E.g., use a ruler ( 7 ) 

J Quite without religion (7) 

{0 Curved sword (5) 

“Sudden brilliant idea ( 9 ) 

12 Small boat (7) 

14 Endure something ( 5 . 2 ) 

15 Meals (7) 

JJI hep ? rt left over (7) 
jj Fanatical criminal (9) 

2 J Talent, or gift ( 5 ) 
w Unmoor a vessel ( 4 , 3) 

« Charms (7) 

24 Famous carol (8, 5) 

f DOWN 

J Place for torture (7) 

< Small animal (S) 

] Shake ( 7 ) 

J Jney ask for alms (7) 

4) erm ^° r lon * eone times (5, 

6 Attendant of a ship (7) 

J Appraises operas, etc. (5, 6 ) 
i» Young toversfU) . 

}J Medicinal liquid (6, 3) 
jo uver-fastidious people (7) 

J? eco Wlgid(7) 

J» Teach a new skill (7) 

»,T&f/r ecl,<7) 
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Yesterday’s Solutions 


#pryu 

I ivi'' b ii a 

H0SEBB0 0SDB®00 

a B , Koraiiu • _ra r w 

Hfflfflll H pas® 

0 in sniagB 

OHOff/UBS BBWIlilflB 

ca o- a,- ’■ ® ti: 

SIIEJSBB H u 0 Q 

1 @ • ur3iiasiBi2]a®0 
BBfflH 0 H B® 0 
H H - BBnfflHEBHBH 


ACROSS: 1 Milking, 5 Heard. 8 
Towel. 9 Largess. 10 Refectory. 12 
Die. 13 Denote. 14 Aspect, 17 Sin, 18 
Dissected. 20 Orifice. 21 Crumb, 23 
Tyrol, 24 Torment DOWN: 1 Meter. 
2 Low. S Illicit, 4 Gallop, 5 Hardy, 6 
Amendment, 7 Dissent, 11 Finan- 
cier, 13 Distort. 15 Spencer, 16 

Assent, 18 Drill, 10 Debit. 22 Use 


The New York Times crossword now 
appears with the New VorA' Times 
weekly Review in Mondays Jeru- 
salem Past. 
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D'vora Ben Shaul 


IN MOST Western countries a sprig 
of mistletoe over the doorway at 
Christinas gives n man the right lo 
kiss any lady he manages io catch 
beneath it. Needless to say. we don’t 
have this custom in Israel, but we do 
have the plant. 

Mistletoe is a parasite plant that 
grows «>n old olive trees, and on 
deciduous trees like the yew attd 
almond, where il is more easily seen, 
since the shiny green dump stands 
out starkly after the branches have 
shed their leaves. Nestled in the 
leaves of the evergreen olive, it is 
hard to see. 

Tire mistletoe plant is spread by 
seeds that come to rest on the branch 
of a tree, usually near the junction of 
two brandies. There it rests until the 
rain causes it to sprout. Il sends thin 
filaments of root into the hark of the 
tree, piercing the outer layers and 
attaching itself directly to the nutri- 
(iontil channels. There it grows into a 
clump that looks like a small bush in 
a tree. It has small, round, greenish 
fruit. 

The parasite naturally has an 
easier lime if there is already a 
wound, crack or other damage to the 
bark, making il easier for the root- 
tendrils to gel inti' the trunk. For this 
reason, it is far more commonly 
found on old trees than on young 
ones. 

IN ISRAEL, mistletoe is mainly 
found in the Galilean and Jerusalem 
hills, most commonly on old olive 
trees that have not been pruned for a 
decade or more. It usca to grow in 
vast quantities on the olive trees in 
the Valley of the Cross in Jerusalem 
before development destroyed most 
of the area. 

In Europe, the most common vari- 
ety is the white mistletoe which has 
very pale leaves and while fruit, and 
principally parasitizes apple and oak 
trees. Bui all along the Mediterra- 
nean basin, you find both the local 
type and a hybrid of the two kinds. 

Mistletoe has an honoured place 
in folk medicine and in dozens of 
languages it is referred to as “all- 
heater.’’ 

Tradition has it that it is particu- 
larly potent against certain disorders 
of the nervous system. In recent 
years, there has been a.grcat deal of 
interest in the plant because of the 
claims of some naturopaths and her- 
balists that it arrests the growth of 
malignant tumours. □ 


This Week i ii Israel -Till 

Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum GoUinmtm Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting Hours: Sun., Man., Tues., ThurB., 10 am— & pm. Wad.: 10 am— 7 pm. 
Friday: 10 am-2 pm. Saturday: closed. 

Guided tours must be pre-arranged (9 am— 1 pml. 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND CHRONOSPHERE - THE MAIN ASPECT OF 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE DIASPORA, PRESENTED THROUGH THE MOST 
ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO/VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. FROM CARTHAGE TO JERUSALEM — Tha Jewish Community of Tunis. 

2. PASSAGE THROUGH CHINA, the Jewish Communities of Harbin, Tientsin 
and Shanghai. 

EVENTS 

1. "ZELIG". Woody Allan's satire film. Starring Woody Allan, Mia Farrow. 
Dir: Woody Allen. In English and In Hebrew. 

Sunday, Sap. 7, at 8.30 pm. 

Admission fee: NIS 4. - for membore or friends Association NIS 3.-. 

2. Screening of the film "The House on Garibaldi Street" - and a discussion 
in Hebrew with the author of the book laser Haral, as part of e series of 
study evenings marking 25 years since the Elchmann trial. Moderator: 
Dr. Dina Porat. The film is in English with Hebrew subtitles. Dir.: Petor 
Colinson. Starring: Halm Topol, Janet Susaman, Martin Balsam. 

Tuesday, Sep. 9, at 8:00 pm. 

Admission : NIS 4. -, for members of Friends Associaton NIS 3.-. 

3. Holidays • tha Holiday as a National Asset, Kol Israel recording of tha 
radio program: Jewish World - a magazine on Israel and the Diaspora. 
Moderator: Esther Berzel. ThB evening will be In Hebrew. 

Wednesday, Sap, 10, at 7 pm. 


From Broadway and London: 

The Premier of "LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT", by Eugene 
O'Neil. Director: Jonathan Miliar. Starring Jack Lemmon and full 
supporting cast. "Hebimah" Theatre, Saturday, October 18th, 1986, 
at 6:30 pm. 

Proceeds of this benefit performance are for the Friends of Beth 
Hatefutsoth. Tickets for the premier: Rachel Harori, 

Tel: 03-425161/77 


Special gifts for special occasions: 
Modern Judalca, books, posters and cards 
at the new shop at Both Hatefuisotli 


Beth Hatefutsoth is located on the campus of Tol Aviv University (Gate 2) 
Kteusner St. Romot Aviv. Tel.: 03-425161. Buses: 13, 24, 25. 27. 46. 49. 74 
79, 274, G72. 
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’’The Israel Experience” See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 


The members of the VOLUNTARY TOURIST SERVICE 
sarvB in major hotels, during the evening hours, in Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Eilat and Tlberiaa. They offer free 
assistance, advice end arrange vfeiti to Israeli homes for a 
chat ovar e cup of coffee. 

Thair Jerusalem off Ices ere situated at tha Jaffa Gate 
Tel. (021 288140. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

ISRAELI SUMMER 

A now ami enlarged sal act Ion and now acquisitions from tha Isruall Art Collec- 
tion. 

EDVARD MUNCH: DEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY. A selection liom the 
Collar 1 1 on of Eduard Munch Prints donated by Ch arias £i Evalvn Kramar, New 
York. 

PRINT INTO PRINT. Words bySIx Israeli Artists: Abra/mon, Gorahunl, Llfihliz, 
Knilltlimnn, Schinldt, Tumarkln. 

FRANK STELLA— HAD GAOYA. A lariat of Prints after El Llssltzky. 

A SELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM'S COLLECTION. 

CINEMA 

"SHOAH" (Franco 1974— 19B6, 91> hours. In color, German, Polish, English, 
Greek, Yiddish, Hebrew, with English and Hebrew subtitles). Claude Lenzmann's 
mastondece. 


Screening hours tills wDuk: 

PARTI PART II 

Sal. Sop. 6 at S pm. Sun.-Thurs. Sep.7-1 1 at 

Sun.-Thurs. Sap. 7—1 1 at 1 pm. 6.30 pm. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION. 

6 Tarsal St., Tol.s 293790. Visiting hours: Slin.— Thun. 10 am— I pm: 5— 7 pm. 
Sal.: 1 1 am— 2 pm. Friday closed. 

EXHIBITIONS: 

•Adolf Loos: Architecture and Design. ‘Architects Design Chain. * Alvaro Slza. 


TEL AW 


Si ANGLO SAXON 
V NURSING SERVICE 

24 Hours o Doy 

. I Private Nurses In tho 

^ hospital and at home 

Medical Houso 
18 RainauSt., Tel Aviv 
(031 228747.9221904, 210604. 


SERVICES 


Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-656180 
MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
66 Allenby St., Tel Aviv 


They give the best 
years of their life 



•j Useful information can be found in 
' 'This Week in Israel ' 

(he leading idurlst magazine.: 



THKni.lciHOUT recorded liis- 
luiy Ilk* tv Iki\c been counties-- 
laic- nl hmiMii being*. iniiiim tlu-ii 
;>ll L'llL’lll iillil UKllllillKt against ilk' 
element-. M:iu. •■ten nl ill' 1 height "I 
In-. Ie:i|. lakes ;in .H I < ilmiiI Mance >>f 
superiority. No mallei la uv sleep the 
mi •imkiiti . Imw fierce llii 1 lain. Ii»nv 
sleep and heavy the siunv m Imw 
winding uinl daiijiL'iiiiis ihc river - hr 
can heal them .ill. Tonight's 1(1:15 
feature. /v/m iViIii< « . is about luiu 
men in livu canoes lighting fur .sur- 
vival in a liver running through (lie 
Appalaeliian imumtams. The strong 
wind and (he rapids are not (heir 
niily enemies. The lieart-pounding 
production based on the novel by 
James Dickey .slurs Jon Y'mglif, Burt 
Reynolds, Ned Beatty and Runny 
Cox. The Winner Bros. liEin pro- 
duced and directed hy John Boor- 
man was released in 1972. 

MICHELE MORGAN plays the lead 
mle of Colette in the French sus- 
pense serial Timir Secret (Tile Secret 
Drawer) which begins at 5 tomor- 
row. Colette is the widow of Andre 
who was killed in a plane crash. 
However, after she discovers a sec- 
ret drawer, she begins to suspect that 
Andre is still alive. 

ANOTHER SERIAL, starling at 
10:30 p.m.. is the six-pint, star- 
studded production Christopher 
Columbus with Gabriel Byrne in the 
title role supported by Rossano 
Brazzi. Virna Lisi, Oliver Reed. Raf 
Vallnne. Mux Von Sydow, Eli Wal- 
liich, Nicol Williamson, Faye Dun- 
away. Audrey, Watson and Anne 
Cariovns. Everyone learns in 
elementary school about the 
great navigator whose voyage of 
discoveiy changed the course of his- 
tory, but few people can speak 
knowledgeably about Christopher 
Columbus about whom many myths 
and legends have been woven. 
Though film and television produc- 
tions usually have a tendency to 
stretch or distoil the truth, this pro- 
duction seeks to find the [ruth. 

DEMOCRACY was the central 
theme of the education network dur- 
ing the last school year, and it will be 
given equal prominence this year. It 
is the key subject of the English 
language magazine programme Hel- 
lo Israel which will be screened on 
Educational Television at 3:15 on 
Sunday. 

ON MONDAY at 2:10 ETV’s fea- 
ture film The House at 12 Rose Street 
focuses on racial intolerance. The 
Franklins, a black family, 
moves to a new neighbourhood in 
which everyone else is white. From 
the moment they settle into their 
house they leam what it means to be 
obstracized. 

ETV IS continuing with its Shirley 
Temple festival, and at 2: 15 on Tues- 
day will present The Little Colonel. 
The story, set in the immediate After- 
math of the American Civil Wqr, is 
about the daughter of a Southern 
colonel who falls in love with a 
soldier in the Union Army. Her 
father disapproves of the match and 
casts her out of his home. Years 
later, she returns with her small 
daughter to live in a house adjoining 
her fat her's esiate. The little girl tries 
to bridge the gup between her 
mother and her grandfather. 

A NEW MONTHLY programme 
titled Points of Origin begins on 
Arabic television at 6:32 on Tues- 
day. A studio talk show between 
Arabs and Jews, it will be conducted 
: in both Ardbic and Hebrew with 
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Four men fighting for survival on a river in tonight's film, ‘Deliverance. ‘ 


simultaneous ininslulion. A diffe- 
rent subject of mutual interest will 
he introduced on each programme. 
Participants the first time around 
will talk about cassette recording 
stars. Eastern music and its rela- 
tionship to original Arab music, as 
well as social and cultural influences 
to which both Arabs and Jews are 
subjected. Moderator isZohir Baha- 
lul. 

THE FRIGHTFULLY British 
comedy series Don't Wait Up makes 
its Israel debut at 8:30 on Tuesday. 
Viewers who tune in regularly to 
JTV have already seen it. A sophisti- 
cated series about a Harley Street 
consultant on the brink of divorce 
who moves in with his GP son who 
has just gone through a divorce, the 
BBC production never runs short of 
new situations in raise a laugh. 
Appearing as the two doctors L.alini- 
er are Tony Brill on and Nigel Hav- 
ers. Written by George Layton, the 
series seems determined to prove 
that if anything can go wrong it will 
go wrong; and if things are bad 
already, they can get a lot worse. 

THE RELIGIOUS programme 
at 8:30 on Wednesday is con- 
cerned with the fostering of Jewish 
identity in stale secular schools. 
High school headmasters get 
together with other educatois to dis- 
cuss how to convey a sense of Jewish 
identity in schools which are not 
religious. 

TOM COURTNEY and Romy 
Schneider play the main characters 
ill Wednesday’s 10:15 feature film 
Otley of u ne'er-do-well who blun- 
ders into a murder and becomes 
involved in a major blackmail plot. 
The story is very complex and re- 
quires concentration if the viewer is 
to weave the improbabilities 
together to figure out where this 
suspense thriller is going. 

THURSDAY BRINGS us two sig- 
nificant documentaries. The first on 
ETV at 2:15 is Exodus from 
Ethiopia , which traces the great 
journey of Ethiopian Jews from the 
small village of their birth to absorp- 
tion centres jn Israel and finally to 
homes of their own in Kiryat 
Malachi. The second on ITV at 9:30, 
is one of the most dramatic sagas of 
this century: Chuia - The Long 
March. The Australian-made pro- 
duction retraces the epic journey 
made in October 19$4 by 100,000 
Chinese Communist men and 
women who trekked across China 
for a whole year, covering a distance 
of 11 (200 kilometres. The Long 
March went through eleven pro- 
vinces, across 24 raging rivers, over 
.18 si)ow : capped mountain ranges 
and„thr6ugh swamps and forests. 
.The- marchers had: 1 to fight the 


Nationalist armies, the troops of the 
provincial wai lords, local bandits 
and hostile tribesmen. 

IN NEXT WEEK’S Friday feature, 
Job n Wayne for a change does not 
appear as a cowboy or the federal 
marshall of some wild west town. He 
docs, however, appear as a lawman 
in McQ in which he plays a big, 
tough detective in search of a 
murderer. 

YITZHAK LIVNI'S guest on 
radio's Network Two tonight at 
11:05 is Ha'arciz editor Matti 
Golan. The two will talk about 
Golan’s failed attempt to revive the 
Independent Liberals; what makesa 
senior journalist go into politics; the 
division of responsibility between 
Golan and Uu'aretz Fidilor-in-Cliief 
Gershom Schockcn; innovations at 
Ha'arciz and wlial still needs to be 
done; and the paper’s relationship to 
other Schockcn publications such as 
Haditshot , and the Tel Aviv weekly 
Hair. L.ivni will also seek Golan’s 
opinion on aggressive and sensation- 
al reporting. 

THE RADIO DRAMA at noon 
tomorrow on the Voice of Music is 
Home. The story is about four men- 
tally disturbed people - two middle- 
aged men and two women - who, 
though confined to an institution, try 
to find some human warmth in each 
other’s company. None of them 
wants to he alone. Tile cast includes 
Yossi Yudin, Yehuda P.froni. David 
Smadar, Adal’al and Dahlia l-'ried- 
land. 

NETWORK ONE'S radio drama at 
(i tomorrow evening is The Trap - a 
typical Russian spy story. Sergei 
meets Sapnsznikov after years of 
separation. The latter was arrested 
in 1938 by the KGB. The two men 
eagerly try to catch up on lost time 
and more importantly, they try 10 
work out who informed against 
Saposznikov. The production fea- 
tures Pinchas Karen, Albert Cohen, 
Varda Farmik nnd linn Dar. 

THE PROGRAMME series Ap- 
ple and Tree, which deals with rela- 
tionships or gaps in relationships 
between parents and their offspring, 
returns at 10:05 on Sunday night to 
Network One. The first programme 
in the new series is centred on the 
new school year. The studio panel 
available to answer listeners' ques- 
tions includes clinical educational 
psychologist Dr. Amlram Raviv; the 
deputy chairman of the Education 
Ministry's pedagogic secretariat 
Binyamin Amir; and the administra- 
tive supervisor of the Education 
Ministry Yefioshua Yadlin. Listen- 
ers can phone in their questions from 
9:30p.m. on wo rds to 03-266225, D 
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Albrecht D titer: wood engraving (Mayer Institute, Jerusalem). 

Durer in Jerusalem 


Meir Ronnen 


A MUSEUM of Islamic Art, in 
Jewish Jerusalem, seems an unlikely 
venue for a show of profoundly 
Uinstian woodcuts hy Albrecht 
Diircr (1471-1528), the great 
iNiircnihcrg-born artist and thinker 
who wedded Italian Renaissance art 
to the traditions of the North. It was 
arter Diirer returned to his native 
town from Italy in I4‘>5 (1ml lie made 
me three great series of woodcuts 
now impeccably displayed at the 
Mayer Memorial Institute for Isla- 
WArt: ‘The Great Passion”; "Tlic 

lypL° f Miiry " ; aml ‘ ,TI,C Apoca ' 

The reason for this odd cnnjimc- 
:! on ,s prosaic; the prints were part of 
L h * cs,al ^ of the late Vera Bryce 
f‘ an }°»s of London, who eslab- 
shed the foundation that ndminis- 

ah Mayer Inst ' lute of Islamic 
vi Extras" from the series on 
ml » • werc recently sold off hy 

mi, .• lo.halp jiiiv its bills, 

lo lltetHsmayitrfreveral mem- 
re of the Israel management com- 
n*J« C ’ Who ’ for lh ' s antl other 
ear ^ er - have since 
This show has been long 

ino T« Sed ai 3 d ma y seen as plncat- 
Insthutlf ° f many cr * t ' cs of thc 

niKj?« an L en F aver of drypoinl, 
a hunn ahead ot his hand on 
hprft!!P Cr P. ate ’ biirer has no peer. 
“whSL? S1 M Ce " fhs mastery of the 
Whirh C o! inC i , wood engraving (in 
the is laid Ob the surface of 

bloc? r r ^l ren L ainiag 0n the wood- 
the 0 ^ ther being forced into 
etuiafh?? Ves of . a popper plate) is 
coiho^ ^ ,n P r essive: in many ways he 
j^w-afoadofth e great Japanese 
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woodblock artists, who did not cut 
their blocks themselves. 

But Diitcr was not just a great 
technician, hut an artist and human- 
ist on many different levels, lie 
interpreted the New Testament 
much in the manner of Luther and 
garbed all his players in contempor- 
ary dress; even bis Wlmre of Baby- 
lon was based on the cost tune of a 
courtesan lie had seen in Venice. I le 
not only took notes of places and 
dress on his travels, but took (lie 
trouble to meet many of the great 
minds of his day. E lis engravings sum 
up all his acquired knowledge of 
nature, drawing, proportion, 
architecture, perspective, geometry 
and even town planning. 

l or me, the most moving works in 
the show are the prints of The Great 
Passion, a depiction of the last ago- 
nized days of Jesus before the Cru- 
cifixion. Some of them are closeups, 
"cropped" out of unseen larger 
scenes, giving the figures a special 
inonumeiilality. Of special interest 
to the Jerusnlcm visitor may he the 
fact that there is no trace at all of 
anti-Semitic depiction; and in The 
Last Supper we do not even see the 
face of J udus, only Itis back and his 
hand clutching the bag of silver. The 
cruelty in the faces of Jesus’s tortur- 
ers is the cruel face of mankind. 

One of the revelations of the show 
is to be found in the observation of 
the beautiful linear landscapes that 
pop up in the background or at the 
foot of various works (note in par- 
ticular the one in St. Michael anti the 
Dragon of the Apocalypse series). 
They seem entirely modern; and 
elegant and minimal enough to he 
Japanese. They arc at once deocra- 
tivc and organic, figurative and 
rhythmical. Here is Diirer the artist 
way ahead of his time. D 


SEVERAL OF Yossi f Halevi's 
"Signs and Symbols" are free- hand 
interpretations <■! the liturgical 
markings used foi chanting portions 
from the Toro. Enlarged virtually 
beyond recognition. Halevi’s mak- 
ings take on oilu-i meanings and 
nlher qualities, some mystical, 
others historical. From these defini- 
tive, traditional. characters callig- 
raphic brnshmarks suggest images 
J nun a diveisified list of source:, that 
includes alchemist s' journals. A K. 
Penck and Robert Motherwell. In 
describing the ahsh uci and the ualu- 
ral. Halevi proves In be an excellent 
colourist. | lis cnnirul of subdued 
earth tones ami greyed lines resem- 
bles Roihko’s applied lavcis ol 
translucent shades. One is taken hy 
the fusion ol deep iiulian red with 
pure ochres, or deep indigo with 
velvety cool blacks. 

The combination ol softly col- 
oured fields will] no harsh edges, 
oscillating within the outer borders 
of the canvas, act as backdrops lor 
the sharpened, extremely impulsive 
linear drawings. The single flat sign 
placed squarely on tile delicate field 
invokes a feeling ilia! Halevi is strad- 
dling Ihc cultures of East and West; 
and sitting quite comfortably be- 
tween them. (Mahal Gallery. 31 
Gordon, Tel Aviv). 

PINCHAS COMEN GAN lias pul 
together a group show of works hy 
recent graduates of the Bezalel 
Academy's Department of Fine 
Arts. One’s immediate impression is 
that the participants are in the throes 
of investigating the options in mak- 
ing art and that materials and techni- 
ques seem to he as important as the 
end product and its content. 
Although there qre several interest- 
ing pieces the exhibit is a mixed bag. 
I lowever, good vibrations emanate 
from several of the works. Lawrence 
Levy is moving towards being a 
"painterly-painter,” in that bis two 
canvases show a remarkable facility 
for the application or pigment. 
Levy's content edges towards the 
grand gesture of Bacnncsquc 
mechanisms as volumetric appen- 
dages thrust and crawl within con- 
fined, but well-defined, spaces. 
While a hit muddy on the palette, it 
is easy to look sideways and enjoy his 
determined effort to create an 
ongoing dialogue between bis sensi- 
tivities, pigment, colour and canvas. 
Dalit Sharon has installed a low- 
relief wall picture, "The Music Les- 
son." a poor tongue-in-cheek 
adaptation of the great Moma 
Matisse. Without her bold assump- 
tion. the viewer could even gel in- 
terested in the installation on its own 
merits, but the insistence on the 
comparison or seeing parallels puls 
one off quickly. Naomi Tannhaus- 
cr’s thickly applied impnsto panels 
are Futurist, inspired by the historic- 
al style as bits of Sevcrini and Bulla 
trickle into the compositions and 
colour schemes, highlighted by day- 
glo reds and while gel mixtures; all 
describe urban landscapes. Large 
reflective perspective sheets arc the 
vehicle for applied drawings by Ziv 
whose contorted images project 
ideas of u life cycle oc the trans- 




Yossef Halevi: painting (Mabat Gallery, Tel A viv). 
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Lawrence Levy: painting (Maimad Gallery , Tel Aviv). 


formation of thing "A" into tiling 
"B". 

An angular corner installation hy 
Amir Azulai contains stacked paint- 
ings above conshucted nietnl 
screens. Neither the assemblage nor 
the painting indicates originality and 
the total effort falls apart because of 
luck of concentration on the basics 
for file sake of "hype." Others show- 
ing include: David Bucliur, Nicola 
Koren, Annum Ben Ami. (Muimud 
Visual Art Gallery, 27 Pinskcr, Tel 
Aviv). Till Sep. II. 

AVI EZRA tries hurt! 1 u collate liis- 


mystical diaries into understandable 1 
surrealist pictures. Using an India 
ink and brush wash technique, his 
inadequate drawing on paper re- 
volves around an unrealized mule 
portrait rendered incomplete by 
omission of nose, chin ami ears. This 
ghost figure is surrounded by con- 
tour cartoons of little "folk", con- 
necting tubes and spurts of abstract 
grey wash. Ezra shows little aptitude 
Tor art in general ami drawing in 

E articular. (Sinai! Gallery, Proza 
ookshop, Dizengoff Center, Tel 
Aviv). Till Sep. 19." u 
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BEIT AGROIM 

Tel. 247587 

In 2. S.il V l'i 

I'-VKIrt miNi . Yi Ml WAiM KI) I c > 

KNOW ANtJlJ'l Si:\ 

I n .3-44 AUIOKI'SLIM. 

S.il. <«• .lOl.i RNKV OK 
NXTTV I ;ann 
V u 'Ijif: Vl-AKOKJIIK 
DRAGON 
Sal ! • inidnighi: 

MONTH PYTHl >N-I.IFK(>F BRIAN 


EDKN Tel.22.W2M 

3rd w rile 

THE HITCHER 

.Sill. *1.311 

Wccktl.us-1 tfi.7 Hi. 111 


Ll.ICNHV Tel. 657820 

Dr. ZHIVAGO 

1 1 ill ,iv 10 p.m. 

Saturday 9 pin 

Wli W iv L F.Jh 




HADIKA Tel, 2.12366 

5lh h i-vk 

l : ri 2:311; Sal.*) it in.. || 

Wci*kil.i>s i..Mr. T.is.y-.m 

RICOCHETS 

(“I wit ]- iiiircrK l ; r«>m SuIiim" | 
New I riii'li lilm 
Lllgljsll Mil >1)1 Il'S 


Td. 242523 

2nd Htt'k 

PRETTY IN 
PINK 

Siil. V: Vi 

Weekday s-1. .10. 7;VI.'):.V) 


MirCIIKI.il Tcl.227950 

RUTHLESS 

ROMANCE 

Sal.'). HI 

W.vkdi,ys7.!5.')Vl 


Tel. 234176 

4th werk 

f : ilniwlirccioil hi I'aul .Miii>.ii isky 

DOWN AND 
OUT IN 

BEVERLY HILLS 

* NICK .NOI.TE 

* RICHARD MKKYHkSS 

* RET1KMIDI.KK 

Sal. 9:30 ii.m 


Rlra week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

.Vii. X:5tl 

Weekdays 4:.Ki, K;.Vt 
rfiMscniilc scree-nine hours 


GRNA Tel. 224733 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Sjlurd.iv 9; .Hi 
Weekdays 4:30. 7. 9 

RON Tel. 234 704 

POWER 

* RllllAUDOKRC 

* GKNE HACKMAN 

* JUI.IL CHRISTIE 

WnV»lliy<4.W. 7.3(1,9:30 

RkTOTaIT ! Td.(t33742 

3rd week 

TURTLIJDIARY 

• ' Sa|.M:IS ■■ ' 
Weekdays 7.9:|5 


1IKN-VEHUDA Tel. 222759 

2nd week 
Fii.'HS p.m., 12 

Sal.7:l5.»»:JO 
Weekday' 5. 7: 15. 9:36 

* TOM CIlUlSK 

* KKI.I.V MvGILLlS 

TOP GUN 

A Tuny Scull film 


R I "I’ll I1ATEKUTS0TII 

3rd week 
Sunday H:.Kl 

ZELIG 

* IVOODY Al.LKN 


IO 


KlflTiliH’.Ttniignroir, 1 


B1NVENKI HA'UMA 

■ • " Tel. 225309 

JAGGED EDGE • 

' S.iliintiiyl 15 ’ 

Mcvkil.iv> 1:36. **111 


CHEN i jn 

Tel. 282288 "U 

4ih week 

Touchstone Films preseni 

DOWN AND OUT IN 
BEVERLY HILLS 

Film direct cd hv I'aul M»/ur>ky 

* NICKNOI.1K' 

* RICH AH I) DREY FUSS 

* IIK1TK MIDLER 

Fri. Ill p.m.. 1 2; 20 
Sal. 7:15. 9:55 
Wcok.k-.ys 2:3H. 5. 7:35. 9:55 


BLACK CAULDRON 
Sul. II u.m. 


CHEN 2 ,m 

9lh week 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. 9:56p.m., |> : ||S 
Sal. 7:411. V:5o 
Weekday' 5. 7:411. 'l:4ll 

CARE BEARS 
Sal. II a.m. 

CHEN 3 Jff 

Israel Rrem if re fg" 

LIKE FATHER, 
LIKE SON 

Fri. Hiji.m.. 12; |() 

Sul. 7:50. *):5(l 

THE DULY DUCK LINO 
Sni. 1 1 u.ni. 


CHEN 4 

IQlh week 

SPIES LIKE US 

Fri. 0:511 p.m . 12: III 
Snl. 7:411. *4:511 
Weekdays 1 1 ii.m . 2. 5. 
7:41). 'J:5U 


THE JOURNEY OK 
NATTY C; ANN 
Sut II n.m. 


CHEN 5 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Fti. Ill p.m. I2:IB 
Sul. 7: Vi. V:5d 

Weekdays 1 1 n.m. . 2. 5:|ll.7.45.V:45 

DUMBO 
Sal. II a.m. 




FLASHPOINT 

Fri. 10p.ni, 

Sat. 7:30. 9;3(t 
. Weekdays 5 . 7.30, «) : jii 




2nd week 

FUNNY FARM 

Fn. 16p.ni:; Sal. 7:30.9:30 
!, Weekdays 5, 7:30. 9:30 


DKKKI. Tel. 454114 

2iuliiei'k 

MURPHY’S 

ROMANCE 

* JAMKSiiAHNT.lt 

* SALLY FIELD 

Diiuicilhy Marlin Kin 
friil.iv iwp.m. 

Sal. ,iiii I wciltdnv' 7:15. *i;3H 


DIZENGOKn mama 
Tel. 200485 

1.4th week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDER WOMAN 

+ WILLIAM HURT l Winner, 
licit Actor Academy Award l 

* RAUL JULIA 

* SONIA BRIGGS 

Directed hy Hector Huhuirn 
Fri. Ilii.ni., 1:30 p.m. Itlp.ni. 
Sal. 7: 15. 9:411 

Weekdays 11 u.m.. 1 iA*i.4;3*I. 
7.15.9:40 


MZENGOFFH mm 

Tel. 200485 fjgj 

I5lh week 

3HOMMES ET 
UN COUFIN 

Winner ■ if 3 French "Ccsiirt" 

A Cniiicdy wilh soul! 

Fri. M n.m., 3 J0p.ni 111 p.m. 
Sal. 7:15.9:4(1 

Weekdays 1 1 u.m.. 1:30.4:30, 7:15. 
9:4(1 


DRIVE-IN Tel. 403080 

POWER 

Friday lUpm. 

Sin . and Weekdays 7:3d. 9:3l) 


Sex film 

Fri. 1 2: 15 midnlghl 
Weekdays 12 midnight 


ESTHER Td. 225610 

4th week 

THE HITCHER 

Fri. I0p.ni.. Su. 7:30,9:40 
Weekdays 5. 7:30. 9:40 


D1ZENGOFF III —d 

Tel. 200485 H 

RAN 

Fri. 1 1 u.m., HI p.m., 

Sul. 6:30.4:30 

Weekdays 1 1 u ni.. 2.6:30, 9:31) 


Weekdays 5. 7:30. 9:40 


rrfvy 


i?3i *mm 


9th week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 6:30.9:30 
Weekdays 3: 15. 6: 1 5. 9: 15 


iGORDONCjlim^ 

tviinrui t 


ISRAEL CINKMATHKOUK 
Tel. 258200 

.Sal. SrUOp.iil 

GREGORY’S GIRL 

Sal. 4: iOp.fll. 

HAMMETT 


LEVI Td. 288868 

j Di/ciiyJofTCVnlrc 

: 2nd week 

Fri. In p.m. 

Sal. 7:41). 'MO 
Weekdays 2. 5. 7:411.9:4(1 
He's ci.i/y iriwui hoi .. 

1 le's juM crazy ... 

She'-, crazy ahi'Ul him... 

PRETTY IN PINK 


LEV II Tel. 288868 

ISth week 

CREATOR 

Fri 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:41), 9:40 
Weekdays | :44, 5. 7;4n, y : 40 


LEV III Tel. 288868 
)0lh week 

TURTLE DIARY 

Uuscd nn the nnvel by 
Rusvcll Mohan 
Screenplay by 1 larold I'intcr 

* ULENDA JACKSON 

* BEN KINGSLEY 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:40.9:40 
Weekdays, 2, 5, 7:40. 9:40 




LEV IV 

iOth week 

MISHIMA 

Fri. 10 p.m.; Sal. 9:30 p.m. 
Wcckduys 9:30 p.m. 

WILDCATS 
Sat. 7:40p.m. 
Wcckduys 1:45, 5.7:40 


LIMOR 1IAMEHUDASH 

Td 260773 

HITCHCOCK 

FESTIVAL 

Fri. lUp.ni.. 12:15 
Sat. 7:15.9:30 
Weekdays 4:30. 7:15,9:30 

MAXIM Tel. 287457 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Saturday 7; 15, 9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:15. 9:30 


87 Ben Yehuda. Tel. 244373 






OGRABI 


V Td. 284025 

6th week 

RUNAWAY 

TRAIN 

Fit. Ifln.in 
S.U. 7:15. 9:3U 
Weekdays 5. 7:15. 9:30 


* JACK I.KMMUN 

* MARCELLO MASTltOlANl 

Film by b'uure Sculii 
Snt. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30.9:30 


F.X. 

Murder hy lllaisinn 
Fri. 10p.m., 12 
Sat. 7:30, 9:30 

Weekdays 5, 7:31). 9:30 

IwSiti’uT FRANCAlS 

Td. 236470 

Sat. 7:30 ’• 

TCHAO PANTIN 

Best Actor (Cesar) 

Award 1984 • 

J Ichrcur/Giiglish subtitles 

! ■' Tiic.7JI) ■ 

1tRK£SUK l.E PIANISTe 

Hebrew juMillcC 


Td. 222282 

2nd week 

VAGABONDE 

An Agues Varda film 
Fri lOn.m.. |2 
Sul. 7:15.9:30 

Weekdays 12. 2. 4. .7: 15. 9:30 


Friday 4:30; 

THE GREAT GATSDY 

Sul. 1 1 1:30 p.m.: 
MONTY’ PYTHON - 
TIME BANDITS 
Sal. 5 p.m.: 

HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sat. 1:30 .i.ni. 

LIFE IS NO PICNIC 


Tel. 44379 

5th week 

RICOCHETS 

(‘'Two Fingers From Sidoh”) 
Fn. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30, 9:30. 


Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:30 
New Israeli film 
English subtitles 


, CLOSED FOR 
RENOVATIONS 


SIIAHAK Td. 29Md5 

2(llll Hl-vk 
l-ri Hip m 

s.il .mil u.vkdjvs 15 *» l> 

OUT OK AFRICA 

lij-x il mi .i inn iii>ii 

* KOliFKT ttl.DFORD 

* MI-RYI. SI KFKI' 



Td. 412761 

3rd week 

THE GODS 
MUST BE CRAZY 

A Jamie Uys film 
inaile with muih ulfeelion 
and pk-iisiinl m.idne" 
l : ri. 10 p.m.. 12:15 
Sul . mu) weekdays 7 15. 9:311 
Sal. 3: ANNIK IIAI.I. 

Sal 4:45: RAfHNU DULL 
Sal. 1 1:45 n.m.: 

RUMBLE FISH 
Sun., 1 1 :45 p.m.: 

HIGH ANXIETY 

Mon. 11:45 p.m.:AN AMERICAN 
WEREWOLF IN LONDON 
Tue. 11:45 p.m.: 

MERRY XMAS MR. LAWRENCE 
Wed. 11:45 p.m. .'MORONS FROM 
OUTER SPACE 
Thur. 11:45 p.m.: 

A PRIVATE FUNCTION 


TCHELET Td. 443950 

2nd week 

BIG CHILL 

Sat.. 7: 15. 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15.9:30 


TEL AVIV Td. 288181 

HAND OF STEEL 

Fri. 10p.m., 12 
Sal. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7: IS. 9:30 


TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

Td. 261297 

I3th week 

SHOAH 


witmo 

AWY] flff'V/r 


’Hie nnist aedaimed (11m 
of the yeurl 

* MAGGIE. SMITH 

★ ELLIOT DRNIIOI.M 

* JUUI DENCll 

★ HELENA IIONIIAM CARTER 

Fri. Idp.ui. 

Snt. 7,9:30 

Wi-tkdnvs4:3u,7,9:30 


AMPH1THE 

Td. 664017/8 

2nd week 

3 HOMMES 
ET UN COUFIN 

Sat. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9:15' 


r.A. 


Murdpr by Illusion 
ADRIAN BROWN 
Fri. Ill p.m,: 

, Sat. 7,9:15 
Weekdays 4:3U.?.9il5 


CHEN id. 666272 

Mil Hlt-k 

KARATK KID It 

*>il |' 

Wi«-)iI.i\>. I hi. .'.'i |n 

k1"ri t :n ok 

IIAMMIl'DASH Td. 663443 

2nd ii i-rk 

SHOAH 

( II) 

s.il f.: w>-i-Ii|.i\s l.h Rj 

S.i1 II hip in I III. MACK IAN 
I RDM l.Ulil IN 
I luir. II Id p n, ■ 
Itl.AZINCNADIU.KN 

ORAM TeT 664017/8 

Fri'liiv Id p m. 

LIVE SHOW 

Sat 7.15,0:15 

MIRACLES 

WivkilaV' -M0. 7.0.15 






THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


Td. 662232 


4th week 

DOWN AND OUT IN 
BEVERLY HILLS 

Film directed by Paul Mu/lir.ky 

* NICK NOI.TE 

* RICHARD DREVFIISS 

* BETTE MIDLER 

Sal. 7:15. 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7. 9: 15 


RAV-GAT 1 

9th week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Fri. IOp.ni. 

Sill, mid weekdays 6. 9 


Children’' film 
Fri. 1 1 n.m. 

ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 


RAV-GAT 2 

2nd week 

CRIA 

CUERVOS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7.9:15 

Weekdays 4:30. 7, 9;J5 


i hildren’' lilm 

MARY POPPINS 

Ffi. 1 1 n.m. 

RON" TfO»69069 

2ml week 

PRETTY IN 
PINK 

Snl. 7.9. IS 
Weekdays 1:30. 7.9 


SI1AV1T Td. 38534 

3rd w eek 

RICOCHETS 

Fri. Itip.m .inidniglit 
Snt. and weekdays 7, 9; 15 


RAMATGAN 


AKMON Td. 720706 

3rd week 

Tnuchsiaitc Films present* 

DOWN ANDlOUT 
IN BEVERLY HILLS 

Film directed by Paul Mazursky 

* NICK NOLTE 

* RICHARD DREVFUSS 

* BETTE MIDLER 

Fri. 10p.m.; Sal. 7:30,9:15 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:45 


LILY Td. 74423 

WHEN FATHER 
WAS AWAY ON 
BUSINESS 

1 Friday tO p.m. ■ 

Snl. 7,9:30 
’ Weekdays 7. 9:30 


FRIDAY , SEPTEMBER 5, 1986 


AITF.R HOURS - M.ulin St'MMM- l.d.rs h<ii 
almig' "(nr line melil in »l«»wnii'wii N.v. 3,.ik. 
nnTi- e\ ii lit" (In Village, .i' m. ii IlmHij'h ilu 
eyes of .i tvjiii'.il mwlilLwIii" l».uliek'i mi Mi- 
maki. A kind IIM'lklll Aliee m \V"inUi 

| 3n j " j| is |u. tiled with pinny >>t 

snaiiilinK's u-rgine »•>' die m.ie.it'ii-. mil enn 
d m [.d«Lilli)-Usl"k S' le 1 iliTlill! 'limn I. 
great :» the in»dvm tei.i"ii id Aim', -nit! .i 

wiiks i4 eamvii- >' M>1< " I die (.deiii - «-l Ut- .iiui.i 

Aii|uelk.Tei lit kii i.J"llii I I 

Chung. Veina l>li">iu I unl.i I n >i ,-ninii • .md 
mate. 

AN AMERICAN VVF.KEW I U.l-' IN I ilNDDX- 
This is a John I iindi--.pii"l nl lli'‘il.isM>' li'Ui-'r 
mi lies. Iwn -1111 d> Auii iu. hi l.uls. Ink i mi 
lhmuglillicBrili'h«iiiitliy'itle. lull pie v In ilu 
(jmnuN lyenndni'l'ii syiidumie Oik "l Hkiii 
dies in the enttmnU i. tin- uiIh-i >KV>uiies .i 
ffeicwnlf. prnivling Hie I.oihIihi West I- ml il 
night In Hie dismay ol ilu Krilish puln e I lie- 
run and g.niies nf die i in lv 'ciinenee-s linns 
picity grim as Ihe 'Inry g«»es mi. mil llien u .ill 
depends mi the -iim lienee's seme of liiiiiioni 
There arc snnie gioiesipie siglils. sneii as a 
dose-up of a man (urnmg mlu a wolf or ilie 
gliwt of a fust viiAim appearing in ivison.ile-.li 
and hunt's, larnuleil. |o h imil his ai't|il.iinl- 
ancr. Bill Ihe Ivsl scene of all is a iongieg.il ji>n 
of ghouls on the hack row ol a nor no house, 
discussing the Vengeance they wish in wreak on 
(heir former Iru mentor. David Niiughton ami 
Jenny Aguttcr play the lends. 

ANNIE HALL - Woody Allen's personal film 
about Ihe relationship between nn itl-mnlchcd 
couple. Touching, humorous and totally con- 
vincing with the usual stock of terrific verbal 
and visual gags. 


BAR 51 - An incestuous love story between a 
brother and a sister, with the sleazier side of Tel 
Aviv nightlife ns Ihe background. Director 
Amos Guttman displays yet again hi' visual 
Imagination, hut there is very little in (lie script 
to justify the images. Giulinno Mcr plays the 
leading port in a perfectly constipated manner. 
Seminar Rilchjnsky fares much better as the 
passive sister, and Ada Valerie Tnl nnd A Ion 
Aboutboul supply exotic cameos. 


THE BIG CHll.L-Thc sweet-sour meeting of 
8 friends who were typical “flower-children” in 
America during the Sixties. Recommended. 

BLAZING SADDLES - Take off of all Hunt 
W esterns Itollyivond lias ever mmle. F.xpeel 
inching to happen in this Mel Brooks eMrava- 
{ana. | At one |iomi (’nun I l(.i"ie .nnl lii-> 
eDiiieurche-.it a appear, in e veiling ilu-", play- 
ing the theme song uimd Ihe tkrseii t actus.) 

Orcat stuff. 

CHINATOWN - An unorthodox, complivulcil 
wd nthcr intriguing thriller set in Lis Angeles 
« the late Thirties with Jack Nicholson us u 
private c>-e mid Faye Dunaway as an enigmatic 
Jddnw with whom he gels involved. Directed 
by Roman PolnnsU. 


l IK HlUS LINK- 1 hi-, v, ilu trim v Mstam of tb c 
m".i siku-slul liiM.idway niiMi'al ever i,oi- 
'l"“d. ilxml .opium- I'll sharing their mhiIs 
in lioiii u| -uk-s|>"iKiliieitoi. wlK'in.iym m iv 
ii"i pi- 1. ill- in (oi the churn, hue ul 'lns n L \i 
pi'iliKtH'll Wiiiun .in-l i,>n,eivcl l-u Hu- 
••u.iv. .ill 111.- elloits In director Sii Rieiianl 
.\!I«-itl'oi- nii'li .md his uliloi. John Blmmi. 
can i in.ik- n noil „n the m uch. I he ejsi, 
■ on'i'Uiw (Uo-.iIv ,»i mtl.ivov.iis, ha', lots . 
laL iii. hill lli<- whole limit: nuns nm hke a 
i-h'iilkd I \ I'nial. hIu.-v and m-Mipciliei.il. 

niFtoniM 

dints. A hlnck woman glows 

lioliiMH i.d -Kill pcisoiial slavery min an ai eom- 
plislnd and lulhlkd liiiuuin licilij 1 . liiuet'U 

Mi'll II S|ii. lUi t : milk-, even 

Mlo.ilwwv ioi all VI is vo >nh. p.i till ill grin- villains 
all M. ic). .md (Ik* iico'im sall niiiiiivni .md pure- 
at head Wln-upi lioldlHig. Oprah Winlu-y. 
Danny lil'H,-| and the u-.i of die tasi lemt'a 
hclpiim Ii.m id In wlial is assuu'diy the Inosi 
pioli s--hhi.i 1 0 .11 |i-rkcr III lv imu |i* III years No 
Wi'inh-f il is sileh a I miv o]| uc success ’ 


t'RlA t'HFBYtlS - SiHvesslully synihesi/vs 
inniR-ciKe -md die demonic in a ‘i- year-old girl 
who |*oK,hi« her t.ulicr believing him responsi- 
ble fur lici imuhei's dentil. 

DR. /.IIIVAGO - Toikhing story based on 
Boris Paster link's novel about nn up per -class 
doctor rOniar Sharif) who Iwumies involved 
wilh the revolutionaries. Set in the pre-Russian 
Revolution period. Also stars Julie Christie, 
Rod Steiger and Geraldine Chaplin. Beautiful- 
ly filmed. 

FOOL FOR LOVE - A Robert Altman adapta- 
tion of a Sam Shepard play about an impossible 
love affuir in :■ Texas mold. A sweeping first 
half, wit Ii Shepard and Rim Unsinger tearing at 
each other with all their might, dissolves into iv 
far more thciUricul and less effective second 
half. Harry Oenn Slumon develops from nn 
innocent bystander into a key figure of what 
could be u great American tragedy hut never 
reully makes il on the screen. 

HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE - Based on the 
John living novel, a saga about a middle-class 
family in New England. Albeit with go-id 
photography mid music, the movie is filled with 
too many disjointed chnrnclcis, commenting. 
Irving-siyle. on modern society in all its weird- 


KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN - A 
in nnosexmik .md a r evolutionary shore live same 
cell in .in imaginary jail of an imaginary aulhur- 
itarian stale. Their ensuiiii> relationship dwells 
on ihe relative notions of freed' mi. esaipe and 


imugiiiaiioii. A fascinniing, complex nnvcl by 
Mnnui-I I'uig becomes n virtuoso piece for |wr> 
nclors, William I lurl (who got an Oscur for his 
peifmmanee) and Raul Julin. It is tensely 


directed hy Iktlur Bahenco, often confusing 
uud as often entraining. 


MISHIMA - A highly elalmrak- blit uni i|uile 
MicvcNsliil Jttcmpt to ■ lent with the life, the 
treilov and ihe work of Japanese aillhoi Yuki" 
Misliinia. a genius . a homosexual mid u taseivi 
w hoc minuted seppuku after a failed attempt 
I** org-uiiA- a imhisirv emp ■lt l lni Lnreeior 
I'aul Si lua'lt-i tins loiiiideisliind il all tlirougli 
a detailed .ii count nf Misliinv.i'-. last day.cin- 
bliieil Willi |]ir.hli:iek> (loin his past, and 

sekvivxl of his works It works 

I’d lei as an evi-reise in eceeiilrn- lilm- in- iking 
than as a human liacedy. 

9 1 1 WEEKS - N l'lie title indi-.au-. tin length of 
lilt- relatiomhip between a mnelio stnekl’loker 
and a hisi ioir. bloinle working in mi art gallery 
Mil- toupli- explore the outer limits of sexual 
espeiiiHc-iitatiiin. with owtv the- ekwwr stutf 
shown eleaily. just what in it Idle -el ass morality 
would ctnisnkr hearable oillrageouMiess 
Mickey Roiirke looks hke a lough guy lost in n 
lUXk'do.und Kim llasinuei k»’ksbeliei than she 
axis. Adrian (Mu/nAm- e) l.yiie din-ils a pteliy, 
stylish and tulally vacuous movie 

OUT OK AFRICA - Karen I tlixen’s memoirs of 
her 1 7 years in Kenya, published under her 
pseudonym Kak Dincsen. are the busis lor 
Sydney Pollack's hil movie, a love story bigger 
than life, wiili marvellous char as lets acting out 
their powerful emotions against u huge, mar- 
vellously photogenic African backdrop. Meryl 
Streep offers a masterful performance as 
Ulixcn. a woman who seems to grow stronger 
wilh every ubstacle she overcomes. Robert 
Red ford iind Klaus Maria Brandaucr supply- 
strong support, Ihe first as the personification 
of Ihe ideal mule, the second as the dissipated 
scion of European nobility whom Ulixcn mar- 
ries for his title. Cameraman David Watkin 
steals the show every time he is allowed to look 
at Africa in his own way. 

POLICE ACADEMY III - No one over HI 
years old should be allowed into this picture, 
and even for lots it might he considered mental 
cruelty. Even if il was shot separately from its 
predecessor, this film looks suspiciously like 
out-takes from the id ready- fee hie first Police 
Academy. The excuse of u pint, concerning a 
competition with another academy, is dropped 
at the slightest excuse for no good reason ot all. 
Jerry Paris directed hi if he had never seen the 
whole script from beginning to end. and Slcvg 
(imicnherg. who is lc M ainly capable of mure, 
looks mighty uru'nmfurluhlx in this mess. 


PRIZZI'S HONOR - j„hn Huston paints a 
sarcastic portrait of the human nice, in which 
even hired killers me victims, despite 1 their 
belief that nobody can touch them. Using a 
Richard Condon story in which a hit man (alls 
in love with a hit woman, nnd each is contracted 
lo terminnle ihe other, Huston has enormous 
fun pulling the viewer's leg all along the way. 
Jack Nlehulii.n. Kathleen Turner mid Angelica 
Huston are nil delightful In the lends, and 
William I lie-key plays an old Don, wilh the 
deadly charm of a rattlesnake. 


1 -R.O.F.S. - A di in-wined, ndolesecnl French 
comedy ubcnii four nnarchk-nlly-inindetl 
teachers whose goal in life i' in make hli- 
misernhk fur nil llu-ir eolk-junes. Obvious gags 
and JillMleiirish .(cling don't help much. LUri-e- 
j'.'f l'" 1 tick Scluilm.iri li.id a big hit in Isi.ielvvilh 
his /i K /hi. Aim v. bui exvil then liail u h.nd 
bine deciding wkelliei lie u:mu-d in lv absind 
oi siltv. 'I his inn,- theie an imdouhi'. 

RAN - ALii .t Kuiosawa's version ol the King 
I ear tragedy set in lixlh-cciiiury J:ip.in, is 
close lo lilm perks lion .u it is liinii.mly possi- 
ble. Reiikicntg d.iupliiers with sons and l-uid-. ii- 
mg liis king wiili a horrific past (Inn nunc tlimi 
justifies the press- m. Kuiosnwa continues die 
treatise on nun’s sell-dc si ruction, started 15 
rears earlier in D,>>JriJliiiJI-fi. A huge, spec) ocu- 
lar protbclnm. in rvbieli die smullesi detail gels 
as imieli at lent ion ,i' (lie higgcsl clos>--up. i! is a 
stunning experience, a bit ton uwvsonie- ut tirsl 
to allow for any thing nu-re Ilian admiration, 
bui delivering in die Iasi few seiiucrces all tlie 
piiin and fr nst ration pent iiii in ine 75-year-okl 
uirecti a . 'I'll he seen nu -re than once 

RICOCHETS - ’J lie lileof an Isiueli palm] in 
l.cbanon during the I.N few week' before iIil- 
pull-baek is portniyeil fmm a sir icily Israeli 
point nf view. The soldiers are endearing, 
humane and bright: the Arabs, a 6 iccIl-m> 
threat. The reali'slu.- acting creates nn uutlieniic 
atmosphere, almost ax if this were it 
documentary shot hy one side .-ihinil its own 
people nnd I inn led only to that asiiecl. As far ils 
this goes, director Eli (’oltcn made un efficient . 
often moving port rail of llie life, trust idfnuis 
und peni-np anger of the average Israeli soldier 
fighting n war whose essence has long been Irv .1 
on him. Ronnie Pinkovitch, Al»n Ahoulboiil 
und Shuul Mumhi head one of the most 
liomogcncously successful easts in recent 
Israeli films. 

RUMBLE FISH - Francis Ford Cappnlu's 
display of sheer virtuosity in this black-and- 
white tribute lolhe youth-oricntcd films of the 
Fifties. Il is all about being born on the right ur 
wrong side of the tracks and uhoul the myth of 
the motorcycle and the leather jacket Mutt 
Dillon and Diana Lane arc surrounded hy 
supporting acton, such us Nicholas Cage, who 
crowd them off the screen. 

RUNAWAY TRAIN — Two escaped convicts 
hourd a diivcrlcss train racing amnk on its wity 
lu nowhere, inn tense nnd well- ucted thriller hy 
Amcrican-hnscd, Russian director Andrei 
Konchalovsky. Dierc may he significant poli- 
tical allusions In prison states, niiti pliilnMip Ide- 
al ones, concvniing mini's nhligntinn to struggle 
-Igniil't his fate to the very Inst, but the nciinu is 
the tiling. John Vuighl ami line Kuberts were 
both in mii tutted fur Academy Awurels. and 
quite rightly su. 

SHOAH - A tinioiie experience in the unnaL of 
uur century, a brilliantly conceived, deeply 
disturbing and prufnundly affecting nuimniuln 
work, which takes the Holocaust out of the 
history honks and drops it right in uur laps. Jn 
nine nnd a half hours of interviews, Claude 
Laimunnn (UU in all the details which Iran'- 


fmm the mechanism ol genocide Bom .m 
.ihstraet idea lu horrific- reality and at Hie '.line 
lime offers u despairing image ot Ilu world 
which could conceive it so dmroiij-'hlv an- 1 
could go on living xvilboiu lenrmtig aitvihing 
out of it No responsible hum ail being can 
ufiord in miss this essential k'»iu. 

SPIES LIKE IIS - Two l)iimhluii> .igciiK sup- 
posed to lie decoys in tt t'lA ptm. lo gel at 
Ku .-.ian missiles in Asia, luuliv luive loe.uiv 
oiil (lie mission I lie msc Ives. All <<l Ilu*. is fine 
stud tor uiiullici cruyy cmnedy hv John L.uulis. 
once again exphuling llie Sniiirclnr /Viy/n I ov 
sts-xv. in l Iris instance Dan Ayckmyd andt. Ik-x y 
(.'base. As usual in I.ainlis picliins. r.iuip,inl 
aii.ireliy includes Mat jokes, Inn Iasi ih-lixftv 
saves the day. flic-re are so many gags, cuiiimil 1 
‘.■*t|uickly. there's little tunr lo complain. 

TtTIAC) PANTIN - Frencli director t laiide 
Berri :i(k nipt' hc< own inhuiv l" die classical 
"lilm noir" in a lale about ;i gns-sialion atten- 
dant »v h" turns uwiiger when a young street 
punk he had befriended is suvagely n.imlc-rcd 
in front of Iris eyes. 'While llie plot’s e<msirut- 
lioii leaves much tu lv desired, rum it ColuJu- 
in the (end dues a creditable juU. I Uiwcvc-t . the 
real stars of Die film arc set designer Alevindci 
[rainier and cunicraman Bruno Nuytten, who 
lend the picture ils ercdihlc.dark and uiniiKius 
look. 

THREE: MEN AND a CRADLE - Three con- 
firmed hadirlorsni-c presented wlilio Imby girl, 
fathered hy nne nf (hem. and have to ope with 


the unexpected burden, while die mother is 
away making :l living as a fashion model in 
America. A French cuiaedy, which heal all the 
American blockbusters at Inc Imx office, this is 
a cute piece hy director Culine Seriemi, who 
lakes an amused look ut the way men. who 
think of themselves us nuichn. would liiiiulle 
chores thought lo be “woman's work." Michel 
Hoitjcnah, as the curly-hcadcd designer, who is 
ihe tint to full in love wilh the new me in her of 
Die family, is Ihe best of the cast. 

T UHT I .F, DIARY -An assist unt bouksclk- rand 
un auilior of children's hooks make up their 
mi nds to free the turtles from their confinement 
in an aqiiHiiiim tank and set them free in llie 
At bulk. Part rnmunlic comedy, part caper. 
|H'sstli|y iniciuled as xnciul snl ire, but pretty 

r edes Irian on all levels, in spile ol (he fact ihnl 
Unit I Rimer wrote the script and (ilcnd.t 
Juckxon joins forces with Ucn Kingsley to 
liberate llie enslaved turtles. 

WHEN FATHER WAS A WAY ON BUSINESS 
- A delightful, Inuclriug und wise Yugoslav 
story, made in the early Fifties, of simple 
people- trying m survive pulilisal :tnpiJii\ li is 
full of love ami midi- islanding for Die foibLvof 
iiiiuiau tiulure . lias no vUkuivt (> x sjkmI » «t . :m\ v. 
lol'l thTough Ihe eyes of a chiiNiy six-ye.ii-uhl, 
who tuny be innocent hui is nobody's dune. 
Di i tx lor Kmii Kuslurica. 30. got the CJol.Kn 
Kilm in Cannes fur this filni, and the Curies' 
I'riw lu top it. Shout Un’i be missed. 


Same of Ihe film* listed are rrxlrlcl'd tu udull 
audienm. I'luise check with Ihednema. 


lei. 72172(1 

FOOL FOR 
LOVE 

_ mid w eekday. 7: |S. 9 : \il 

if Am Alt; AN Td. 7514564 
Closed tiirri-nmnllnns 
kAV-GAN] Tvl 797 12‘f 
2nd week 

THE COLOR 
PURl’Lli 

Fri. It) p.m. 
hut. nnd weekilriys(i, l i 

DUMBO 

Sun. 11 a.m. 


2nd week 

BODY HEAT 

Sal- and weekday* 7:311. 9 : - 

CARE BEARS 

Sal. Ilt.m, 

Weekdays 5 p.m. 


AGNES OF 
GOD 

» i Fri. IQ p.m. 

and weekdays 7:30, 9:45 

Mary poppins 

Sal. 11 a.m. 


^V.SErTEMBlER 5,1986 


OASIS Td. 739592 

THE III I CHER 

l-ii. Ill p.m.: Sal. and weekday' 

7: «i. 9:311 


KAV-GAN4 

MACARONI 

Sal /-.«!. 

Wei kibiys 5. 7..1ll, | l:-l() 

BLACK 

CAULDRON 

Sat. II a.m. 


TI1K AUDITORIUM 

Shi. .S un., M«n ,7.'i:.V) 

JUST BETWEEN 
FRIENDS 


Tue. 7:I5.')..V) 

I’u- pr'-niK-ri set c- mil)'. 

HAUNTED 

HONEYMOON 


| BAT YAM || PETAHTIKV^I 


ATZMAUT Td. 866320 

OUT OF 
AFRICA 

Snl . and weekdays o: 1 5. 9: Jtl 


I GIVATAYIM I 


G.G. IIFX'HAL I 


r 


HO LON 


1 



DAVID Td. 540768 

9Vi WEEKS 

Sal., weekdays 7: 15, 9:30 


MARIA HORO 

Weekdays 5 p.m. 


ARMON IIAMEIIUDASH 
Id. 842431 

TUFF TURF 

Fri. Ill p m. 

Snt. nnd weekdays 7:311,9:31) 

Sal. 11:36 p.m. 

MONTY PYTHON 
THE LIFE OF BRIAN 
Ttiuf. U-.30p.ni. THEROCKY 
HORROR PICTURE SHOW 




IIADAR Td. 719002 

2 ml week 

PRETTY 
IN PINK 

Fn. 11) I*. in.; .Sat. 7:30. i:.K) 
Weekdays 4:36. 7:15, 9:3H 


R AM AT 
HASHARON 




Tel. 917374 


KISS OF THE 
SPIDER WOMAN 

Fri. Ill pin. -..Sul 7:15.9:36 
Wcei.il.iy. L3tl, 7.|5 ,m..Hi 


(LG. HKCIIAL2 

RUNAWAY TRAIN 

Fri. ID II ni. ; Sal. 7: 1 5, 9:3(1 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15,9:311 



KIRYAT ONO 

COMMUNITY 

CENTRE 

Fri. 9: Itl p.in.; Sal. 1 1 ,i m . 
7 p in : Mun., We<l 7 p in 
Tiie.Ji p.in. 


NO MILK 
TODAY 

Fri. Il:31lp m.:Sal. ■>: 1*1 |i in.. 
Mi>n . Wed. 9:36 p.m ; 'luc IU p.m. 

PRIZZI’S HONOR 



NEWTIFEUET Td. 87300 

IRON EAGLE 

Sat. and weekdays 7: 15. 9: 15 



KOCH A V Td. 491979 

2nd week 

TOM THUMB 

Fri. 3 p.m. 

Sal. II a.m. 

Tuc. -Thur. 4:30 p.m. 

THEYCALLME 

TRINITY 

Fri. 9;3ftp.m. 

Sbl.7 

Sun. - Thur. 7 

jaggSSedge 

Fri. II :45 p.m. 

Sal. -Thur. 9:36 
Sal. 11:40 p.m.: 

THE WORLD ACCORDING 
TOG ARP 

Thur. 1 1:40p.m.'. CHINA TOWN 


Fri. 14:31) A Nos Amours, Dir. 

Maurice Pialat 

Sul. 2(1:06 Gregory’s Girl, Dir: Hill 

Fursytli; 22:06 1^ Dernier Metro, 

Dir: Francois 1 ruffiini 

Sun. 19:00 Nadia, Dir: Amnoil 
Rubinstein; 19:30 l^ason In Love 
DJr: Ingmar Bergman (small hall); 
21:00 Opening or Austrian Prog' 
ram me - “Mullers Buro”. Dir: 
Niki List; 21:30 L'lmirtorlelle, Dir: 
Alain Robbc-Grillet (small hall) 

Mon. 19:00 Le Grand Padron, Dir: 
Alexandre A ready; 19:30 Raffl, 
Dir: Chrislian Berger (small hall); 
21:00 I VHelloni, Dir: Federico 
Fellini (small haU): 21:30 Ken- 
tucky Fried Mavfe, Dir: John 
Landis 

Tue. 16:00 Popaye the Sailor (anima- 
tion); 19:00 On a Narrow n ridge, 


w|ih-nibcr5~ 12 

Dir: Nlssini Daynn: W:00 Berlin lit 
the Time of the Kaiser, Dir: 
IrmKard von zur Muhlcn (sniull 
hall): 21:00 Karambnlage, Dir: 
Kilty Kino (small iiali): 21:311 Din- 
er, Dir: Barry Levinson 
Wed. 19:0U The Missouri Breaks, 
Dir: Arthur Penn; 19:00 Der Fall 
Jagerst alter, Dir: Axel Corli 
(small holl); 21:00 Short Films 
Produced, by Saniy Halfun (small 
hall); 21:3U The Return of the 
Searaucus 7, Dir: John Suylcs 
Thur. 19:00 The Conversation, Dir: 
Francis Ford Coppola; 19:1X1 Her 
Bnckerer, Dir: Franz Alltel (small 
hall): 21:00 El Super, Dir: Leon 
Ichaao (small hall); 21:30 L«s 
Favoris de In Lome, Dir: Otar los- 
sellanl; 24:00 National lampoon's 
Animal Home, Dii: John Landis 
Fri. 14:30 A Clockwork Orange, 
Dir: Stanley Kubrick 


VVolfson Garden - Derech llevron. JKXUSAI.EM-Td-7IS3W 
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Daltli Olter uitti his Quarter, Pargoel. Jerusalem, untuvmw. 


.Asass 

(Schiicidu'f) 


Jvrusiili'iit 


Tel Aviv 


(.'INHFUEl.L a-I ulh micciJ pii'ilii'.iii«ui'\ 

i he I vi.n-l KilLl. I li<iiii>m.i|ihy heiili.i 
Vii!i<|>iiNky Mii-k* Seri:*, i l'iok**li* i |kiu- 
v.iIcih llic.ili »■ . S'iiiiLiv .11 L.M.mJtf. Vij* n ) 


MAITV I \Sliil- Ai^iilim.ir. iiimp.my *’t 
Jl il.iiii.ii- sini-i i- .mil inu'iiii:in< in lliv 
i.n ip <li. wli limi l M. inn Auditorium, iml.iv ,u 
2 in |' in (niiMrro'.v .ii *i|i in | 


**KOI.l ! 'llM.\MA" -.Mo-In- Hr.iin‘*. en*ii|> 
ul iU.il jiiJ VtiMriny darners prisi'iils 
l >i Jills " | Jci in. ill in I hiMlu . Monday at 'v 
p.m.p 


iiiiirii 

(.'INDMH'I.I.A - Sic Jiru-.ili-iu. (Ihiifa 
T lie. ill i\ |i mil i rims .ii ‘Jp.iit.) 

MOVEMENT IN BLACK - IK U.iilul Kal- 
ri «< nimli-rn il.inu- uriiiiji. (Ilnifa Mux mu. 
'! liui'iiay .ii S-.iiip.m I 


'Amadeus Festival' of W. A. Mozart's works, Jerusalem Theatre. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Jvi'iisuk'in 


AIJVl Ml mis IN JAZZ - Willi will-knmtii 
■liiiMiiaii' ir.iitfi'd. ImLiy al It"H> 
WliIiu-mI.h it in > 


HA). HI OUCIt IJUARTET - Sjulilsl 

gipsy iiiiisk. ll'iir^ml. kiiHMinra at 
p in ) 


liUHAK lHIO-Origin.il | nr/ with mi isisl- 
ifn Ihivniii. (I 1 . ire’ll. Muiulav >il 1 I..10 j».iii.) 


iiaimeika iiATiv;rr-srim>Ni »i iIk-k 

new Slings. (Mii|;-:i. I In Hal Uriel. House, 
(iiiiiiuniiv ai '» .in p.m.: I'.irgml. llmr-iluy .il 
‘ijiip in.) 


MA1 1 1 CASt'l AN 1 1 TIIK I'AKVAIUM - 
Soups 1 n mi Si mill Ami-run flit-unl Ueliar. 
Tllursihiy.il " p hi.) 


Ml : SK’ A). MI I.AVK MA1-KA - Ilk- Di- 
iis|ini.i Solus a I lain I . | Mi min /.u<n Cirnirr. 
liimi'iriiA ai p m.i 


MUSICAL MELA VK MAI.KV-IIm.ilKVii- 
iu\ HI Sir. ms. iiniiiiiiiiwai 'hill p.m i 


SmiAKDir NltillT - Jewish Spanish 
siiiijis. piH'ius. Hines mill I. ilk Inn-, li'aigml 
1 nr-ikiv .il 'hJOp.iii ) 


WmiAKTRAIUIITFACK- I lamia I n-./h> 
pii-senis skils mill siinirs. (Ji-iusjili-ni 
I heal re. Watlksilav al ,J p.m. ) 


'I d Aviv m e; i 


ALONE - Yil.’hak (t'hiirciiilll Klepier nre- 
sent-.liis mtisie. I Hell l.eissin. Upper CVlhir. 
iiiiiinirtiw al 'ip.iu i 


AKiK MNAl - Old and new snugs, f I lor/- 
liia D.niiet Ainliiniiiiiil. Imnglii al Hk.Kl 
pan 1 


Till-. IICS I CM SIKlI.KM Al l H MEM - 
Slum . hi Ihe lamnus Ynldhli wuK-i. per- 
luiiinil in I iil'Ii' Ii. 1 1 ‘iplmii.il llnlel. tmiiin- 
r.iiv mi ‘i .liip.m l 


AN I.VLNINi; n| iliv hlijt lidicoli K\*H<J 
i el eases (IK-thr S.mis clilh. »«2 IL-rUil 
SuiiuiilSl.. VVii1in-siljv.il n p.m.) 


JAZZ - (. I.i-.mc.iI style (Li.iu lintel. Minor- 
riuv.ii S. dip in | 


KORIN ALAI. - Israeli ml . (Ileil l.eissin. 
Upper ( Vll.n . unrig hi .ii llr.iopm i 


THE OIAMPIA IJI .VIMKT FROM NEW 
ORLKANS-(i Jlil J, din. Ill I luiiinin. Innielii. 
liHlliil ri'V. al 'l p.m and iniilinglii. Mmid.iy 
ilimneli Tlmis.l.iy m |li. idp m.) 


(INt'WHOSINLS-M.niii .ispi.lln- Pnrv.ir- 
mi. lihud Mailui. Sasha Argue, (he Imdaini 
■indniheis. (Ha'aiel/ Museum. liiiiiurNwal 
vp.m.) 


Ul'PKIl JAZZ CUM. AH - (Ileil Lcksin. 
Upper Collar. Sund.iv al ft.HI p ni J 


WITH A STKAIlill I FACE - See Jem- 
salein. ( Hnniai (inn. Orik-it. imiijjlii in III 
p.ra.: Tel Aviv, Uvil Hchayal, Monday. 
Thursday al V p.m.: Mmm Auditorium, 
Tuesday ai 9 p.m.) 


Others 


KVF.m.ASTINC; COVF.NAN T - Willi thud 
Mumu and Mali! Cuspil (Liin Mud. 
Amphillieaire. imiighl .il Hh.Ulp m.l 


WITH A SIHAICIIT FACE - See Jeru 
siilem. (Acre. Amfiknium. Kimnrmw ui 'i 
p.m.) 


MUSIC 


All programmes .start ni 8:30 p.m. unless 
otherwise sluteri. 


Jerusalem 

AMADEUS FESTIVAL - Hie ivmel Ch.no- 
her Orehevlra. with leading condiielorv nml 

f naniviv fruiu Israel mid .ihm.iil in n mim- 
isliviil of piano coneerhtv hy W A. Mu/arl. 
Ciqiilnelin mid pimiisi: I’hilhppe F.iilnmnil 
(Friinco) l Jerusalem Theulio. liuiiurniw nl u 
p.lii.)i a* i id net nr Yojv Talnil. pianislv: Ing- 
rid IliHthler (Auvirinl. Akiko Sagara. (Jeru- 
snlcin Thcnirv- TiievJa 


1 ! 


!! :;i ^^:ll 
1:1 ■' !:l nfkis 



Hamlet' at Hahimah Theatre, Tel Aviv, tomorrow through Wednesday. 


All prod ulT iuns ure ill Ilchreiv unless iiiIk-i - 
wise staled, 


Jerusalem 


MIK KOri F.N 1IOHU OF SIX - TttOi 
priuhieiion ( miiiily in verve (Hen l.ci'sin. 
I ip|x-i Cellar . imiighl. Wednevil.iy ai M |' ™ ' 


HRURIA - Produced hy Hie Theatre Coin 
p.iny of Jerusalem. A contemponrv diwnn 
naved on Hie Talmud (m English). (I till on 
I Intel. Smid.iy al Ki.lHp.in.. I’/iiviu. Monday 
at K:.if)p.ni ) 


C 


TIIK SOUL Ol A JEW - Hy 
Soluil. Ilaila Miinieipai'lheiilre pioihiili"i* 
Coiiliiidieiion l*e I ween Judaism ;iml Zk'H- 
ism. hope hikI m-Ii-IuiU-. (Camcri. ’IliuivdiB 
m StjHp.m.) 


C'EST I.A VII. - Hy the Window Puppet 
Theatie/Trajn Theiilrc. Alnint love. (Khan. 


1 liursihiy lit K.illp.m.) 


ROOMMATES IN JERUSALEM - An 
adapliilimi nf the play t hilinnh'’. hy Slimtiel 
Amid tin English). Presented hy new nun 
puny. Jerusalem Stage Almut Jewish- Aral* 
rel.ilinns flVuvIa. Wednesday nl K..T 0 p.m.) 


THE SUK TDE -I»v Nikolai Hid Beif 

slieha Mimieipal I In .lire pnulutliiHi.SJlif'i'- 
nl KMimly. (1 liiluiiiah. Meskin llall. 
rmv ul ‘i ii ni.. Siniihiv l hr* mgli Tnesd.iv Jl 
K..<Up.m ) 


Hvctsltiim 

THE SUICIDE - See I el Aviv, llkvid"* 1 J! 


RUZANTE RETURNS FROM TIIK 
WARS - By Angelo iteoleo. Khun 
Theatre pi ml union. A comedy iilmiil will. 

(Khun, umuiriirti’ iit*} p.m., MonduytliMHigh 

Wcdik-Mlay nl S:.Tl) p.m. ) 


I liviK 1 1 - . J1iiiimI.iv -it K: TO p.m. I 


FOR CHILDREN 


Tel Aviv area 


BLACK WAN TIIK NKillT - Produced hy 
Hie Nissan Neliv Acting Studio. A niosnic of 
moments nl niclodnmi.i. (licit l.eissin. 
Iniiiglil al 9 pm.) 


Ji-tTIMlk'Ill 

KI.KniAWIK„.SIIMHJiHIANTS-J2 
Tmin T heiilie. Alnnil iwoelcphiin*'- 1 


The a l r e , Liheilv Hell Cill ^T 
Ampliil In-ntrv. lomorrowal 1 1 - n 


“L'RtMUO" - By Knhi Niv. Neve Zcduk 
priuhieiion. Political cuharet. (NewZedck. 
tonight at lop.m.) 


DONT HOLD MF. TO MY WORD - New 
pantomime programme with | i.innch Kmcn- 
iw-tUcil Leissm, tnmorrow at K:.1il p.m.) 


PICTURE HOOKS. PUPPETS 
- Ages 3-h (m l-nglisli). (Israel M^ lUn ' 
Wcimesday al 4 p.m.) 

STORY -TEL! .INC HOUR - Fur w 
(Israel Museum.' I iiesdny al 4p m-J 


THE COVER NOR OF JERICHO -By Yosef 


Muiidy. A hxA al contemporary Israeli soei- 
tfiy. ITravta. Monday ul 9 p.m.) 


Tel Aviv Area 

FROM FLY TO KLEHIANT - g"«. J? 


rt»jni ri.i in r.i.w . . c jjgn. 

stones hy A. i lillul- Ages 5-1- ( U*- 
fonuunisv at Mr.Rlii.m.) 
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to one report, the work was carried 
out by Christian workmen, because 
Moslems refused to touch the pigs- 
kin employed in the cleaning pro- 
cess.) Father Testa read the inscrip- 
tion ns “Domino Ivimus", Lord, we 
shall go. He gave this an allegorical 
interpretation, seeing the unmanned 
ship “guided by angels" across a 
mythical sea towards the site of the 
crucifixion. 

IN THIS debate between the British 
and Franciscan scholars over a pagan 
or Christian reading of the inscrip- 
tion, Israeli archeologist Magen 
Broshi threw his weight on the side 
of the Christian interpretation. 
(Broshi had been invited by the 
Armenians in 1975 to oversee the 
excavations, which had been laun- 
ched five yeurs earlier without the 
permission nf the Department of 


i 

After studying the cleaned picture 
ading of Isis K£ "~ — : 


and the reading of Isis Myrionimos 
given by Humphreys and llehns, he 
wrote in the Israel Exploration Jour- 

»L .1! -I i 


u ic i&rtm ujcpinranonjour- 
Hal: "Unfortunately, they did not 
clean the stone prior to copying it, 
and this led Humphreys, to whom 


the material was entrusted, to rely in 
no small measure mi her im;lgina- 
lion. This, in turn, led to serious 
complications. [Humphreys and 
Helms) read It) letters incorrectly 
and arrived at a total of 14 letters, 
though in fact there were only 12." 

While accepting Tesla's reading - 
“Domine Ivimus" - Broshi believes 
that the Franciscan has missed the 
point by giving it a metaphysical 
interpretation about a heavenly 
ship. The rendering, says Broshi, 
was of a rear ship in a real historical 
context. The fact that the inscription 
is in Latin is itself significant, be- 
cause Latin inscriptions arc a rela- 
tive rarity in the country, compared 
with Greek. 

Its use indicates to Broshi that the 
nr list came from the Western Ro- 
man Empire - Italy, Gaul, Spain or 
North Africa. This supposition is 
supported by the ship itself, which is 
a substantial merchant vessel of the 
period nnd not a small coaster that 
could not sail long distances. 

As for the inscription. Broshi sug- 
gests that Domini Ivimus is an allu- 
sion to the Latin version of Psalm 


122:1: In dunuim Domini ibimus 
(Let ns go to the house of the Lord) 

. Says Broshi: "The use of a verse 
from the Psalter, from the well- 
known pilgrims' psalm [Sung of As- 
cents - Shir Huma'alot], indicates 
that the inscription was probably 
made by Christian pilgrims, among 
the earliest who were able to make 
their way to Jerusalem openly and 
express their Christian feelings ex- 
plicitly." 

Unlike Judaism or Islam, Christ- 
ianity does not demand pilgrimage. 
However, if Broshi's interpretation 
is correct, Christian pilgrims were 
already arriving in Jerusalem from 
the far ends of the empire to vener- 
ate the site of Jesus’ burial within 
four years or less of its formal identi- 
fication by Queen Helena, and even 
before a church was built to conse- 
crate it. 


horizontally. Broshi believes the 
mast is more likely (o be broken Ilian 
lowered, since ancient ships nf (his 
kind did not usually have both a 
foresail and a retractable mast. 

“If our assumption is correct,” 
says Broshi. "we may conclude that 
the pilgrim responsible for the draw- 
ing and inscription had been faced by 
some great peril, such as a storm 
which broke the mast of his ship and 
threatened to sink it. The drawing 
and inscription were intended tu 


express gratitude for his salvation.' 

This interpretation was sharp , 
attacked by Helms, the man who had 


ASIDE FROM this insight into the 
origins of Christian pilgrimage, the 
picture suggests a dramatic story 
involving the artist and his company, 
according to Broshi. In addition to a 
foresail, a mast is depicted lying 


first copied the inscription. Writing 
in the International Journal of 
Nautical Archeology in 1980, he 
clearly implied that Testa had in 
effect juggled the books. 

“I note (hat an alarming propor- 
tion of detail that was very clearly 
visible at the lime of discovery in 
1971 seems to have disappeared in 
the new rendering based on the 
‘cleaned' drawing... Furthermore, in 
the original and uncleaned version of 
the inscription several features that 
are now depicted with glaring clar- 


ity. were not there." 

These changes, wrote Helms, in- 
cluded (he shape of some of the 
letters in the inscription as well us 
features of the boat. The new read- 
ing of the picture “leads me to suspi- 
cions regarding the ship and its fate 
after we left it in 1972.” 

The sarcasm implicit in the quota- 
tion marks repeatedly used in refer- 
ences to Testa’s “cleaning" of the 
picture is reinforced by Helms’s 
assertion that Testa was “perhaps 
carried away by a measure of Christ- 
ian chauvinism." Helms postulated 
that Hadrian's structure had been 
devoted to the worship of both 
Aphrodite and Isis, “the two domi- 
nant female deities of the Roman 
world,” and that the boat had indeed 
been drawn by a pilgrim, but a pagan 
pilgrim making an offering to Isis. 

It was in the face of Helms's 
insinuations ahout tampering (hat 
Broshi called in the police in 1977. 
Their findings have presumably put 
to rest suspicions about wrongdoing; 
but the argument over who (hat 
unknown traveller prayed to 16 cen- 
turies ago will doubtless goon. □ 
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HAVING LIVED 1 In.* previous 
eight years in Jerusalem, this past 
year in London has provided me 
with a strange perspeelive. 1 haven '1 
been just an American Jew abroad, 
blit a foreigner twice removed. 
Admittedly, my view of London 
traverses American channels after 
be ing sifted through an Israeli filter. 

I would like to say I’ve immersed 
myself in English life, but one cannot 
be baptized in a three-inch deep 
pool. I lowever. one cun be drowned 
in it. But first let me speak of plusses. 

In Jerusalem, l played American 
loot hall twice a week at Gan Sucher. 
Space was at a premium. A number 
of soccer teams (sometimes even 
professional) coveted our turf and 
often, the main battle was not be- 
tween American immigrants and 
students throwing around the (if 
you'll excuse the expression) pig- 
skin. but against a group of guys 
trying to iulirmdulc us oft tile field by 
simply starling to pluy their game in 
the middle ol ours. Miraculously, we 
never once came to blows ami evei v- 
lo ill v managed to play their game. 
Au invisible margin was it act'd in the 
gi.iss and euvpl toi [In- ihvumiiiiuI 
eii.ml pass, respected. 

In m.uked emit last, the city of 
I "inli'ti h.r. a ['ark syMent dial pio- 
videM ii"Ue.li tlal. glassy lielils loi '•(> 
lull-1 Irjgrd football games. I llrsc 
parks are not only vast, hill also 
heaulilul, and in places (Richmond 
Park and Hampstead Heath), rc- 
lii-sliingly umnaniciired. There i.s no 
city in Israel (or for (line matter, in 
the I i.S. | that comes any where nciii 
Miatclmig I oml< ill’s urban oases. 

The development possibilities ol 
this land must surely supersede, il 
not eiiliicly replace, the estate 
agents' sex life. They must drool as 
they drive by. hut they can't touch it. 
London's parks are the soothing side 
of its personality. Gloomier icalities 
quietly decompose in the gentle, 
impressionist haze of a stroll along 
the Sei pentine in Hyde Park . 

IN JERUSALEM, I went to an 
average of at least one movie a week. 
Setting aside the subject of quality, 
the quantity of legitimate theatre 
offered in the capital was fathoms 
below subsistence level, so the cine- 
ma filled that gap. spatially if not 
substantially. 

I spent many a winter eventide 
seated on a pillow brought from 
hortie. wrapped up in . my warmest 
winter coat (plus, on occasion and 
with no apologies, enrmuffs), my 
breath steaming out like a bull about 
to charge ManolelS, watching a film 
at Binycnei Ha’uma, Cinema One or 
the Scmadar. The prints were often 
of questionable quality and the 
acoustics wore better in my bath- 
room. 

I saw films in Jerusalem that I 
wouldn't have gone near in niOTe 
well-heeled dimes. Why? To banal- 
ize Sir Edmund Hillary, because 
they were there, and theatre was 
not. 

In London, for “them aswnntsit," 
the play is Indeed the thing. West 
End and Fringe theatrical houses 
combine to provide over 80 local 
1 venues. There is a surfeit of choice 
mid (at least as far as acting's con- 
cerned) certainly no paucity of ta- 
i lent. I’ve watched such established 
slurs as Alan Bales, Glenda Jackson, 
Anthony Hopkins and Liv Ullmun 
‘ trend the boards; in the posh places, 
and witnessed the work of talented 
but (as yet) less popular playwrights 
Such as Anne Devlin and Steven 
,! Berkoff, in (he Ipfts and warehouses 
•: nfound town. 

With all due respect tn New York , 
London presents more opportunities 
do see live theatre than miy other city 
far the splice probes know) in 
the solar '.system. This, bountiful ex- 
'.W* is ip addition to at iCnjtt JQO 
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different movies being shown during 
any one week in cinema houses 
throughout the city, none of which 
will make you yearn for St. Bernards 
bearing brandy. 

And if ail else crumbles, there are 
four television channels to drench 
even the thirstiest media-sponge 
with visual sedatives galore. Piled on 
top of this entertainment smorgas-. 
bord are, of course, the museums, 
the nrt galleries, the orchestras, the 
hq.Hct and the opera. If you had 
nothing on your hands hut time, you 
wouldn’t have enough of it to see a 
lithe of wh.it'son offer. 

. THE ARTS, greenery and space. 

• These me London's plusses for a Jew 
oilt of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by way 
of Jerusalem. London has a certain 
mhjcsly - and wouldn't it be weird if 
il didn't? An evening walk along the 
Thames from the National Theatre 
to the Houses of Parliament and Big 
Ben is another excursion through the 
same sepin-tinfed lens that frames 
the city’s, parks. Moonlight dances 
.pn the small waves of : an ancient 
q«ery. Soft; yellow lafnpliglit illu- 
'■ 1 minutes the snrpuddd onrist Joshs' 




(in winter hibernation) that bug the 
river hank. Suddenly a poem, 
chiselled in the cement, appears be- 
neath your feet - London , by Wil- 
liam Blake. 


AN ACCOUNT 
Richard Penniman 

I wander thro' each charter'd 
street 

Near where the charter'd Thames 
does flow, 

And murk in every face I meet 
Murks of weakness, marks of 
woe, 

fit every cry of every Man 
In every Infant's cry of fear, 
in every voice, in every ban, 
Themiml-forg'd manacles I hear. 

How the Chinmcv-swacncr's «tv 
Every black' ning Church appalls; 
A nd the hapless Soldier sigh 
Huns hi bfooil down Palace walls.' 
Bid Mips/ thro ' h lid nl g(it streets / 






How the youthful Harlot's curse 
Blasts the new born Infant's tear. 
And blights with plagues the Mar- 
riage hearse. 


Bitter words from another cen- 
tury? Yes, but more than that. The 
poem casts a harsher light on the 
remainder of your processional. It 
puts a hitch in your stride. The 
shadows lose their softness nnd turn 
ominous. The other face of today's 
London waits just around the corner 
and it is decidedly not made ud of 


Wi- had Kvu calx and dozens of 
plants inside and "lit side our apart- 
ment. Whenever we went away fora 
weekend nr a week, one of our 
neighbours would feed mu cals twice 
a day. water our plains find watch 
out foi burglars. 

Tile dictum "neither a borrower 
nor a lender he" was scrupulously 
ignored. Everything trom tchinn to 
tranquillizers changed hands be- 
tween us ami our neighbours. We 
invited each other to parties and 
wedding receptions. When someone 
was sick we commiserated as we 
hung out our wash on the communal 
lines. We sat shiva together. 

It is sin odil sensation to realize 
thsit 1 never once thought of myself 
as intimate with these people. I 
didn't consider them my friends. 

T hey were our neighbours. We were 
neigh houily. 

In London, we live in a building of 
U apartments. We have never seen 
the inside nt another one and, to be 
tail, we've acted the same way. it's 
littingly symbolic that there arc no 
names on nur doors or downstairs 
buzzers - only numbers. We don't 
know mu neighbours' names and 
they don't know ours. It is nut as if 
we aie being excluded fiom a closed 
society. Tins is the way everyone 
lives. 

When John Donne wrote “No 
man is an island," he did not have 
2iHh century 1 oiitlon in mind. A 
leaspoonhil of Mumble is never 
loaned. A half- cup of IIP Sauce is 
never sought. Our neighbours surely 
experience the .same absurdities and 
sorrows that we do, hut no laughter 
or incredulity or grief is shared be- 
tween us. We have become as they 
are - stereotypical, alienated city- 
dwellers. 

I WORK at home, so naturally I 
don't mingle much with anyone dur- 
ing the day. lint my wile works for a 
l .'oven I Garden publishing house 
nnd so goes out into the world as 
frequently as I do not. In her words: 

“I had a similar position in a 
Jerusalem publishing house. The 
money was less ami the hours were 
longer, but at least I felt some 
genuine, human contact. I had 
friends there - people who cared 
m about me and showed it . We weren t 
« strangers to cadi other’s homes or to 
A each other’s lives outside the office- 
>, “But here in London, the iniiol 
3 facade is tough to break through. My 
o co-workers are friendly enough tmu 
| helpful in a professional capacity, 
| hut we have yet to he invited lo 
a anyone’s home lor a meal. Wove 
~ invited two couples over and en- 
joyed both evenings. We’ve met 
with others for howling and a couple 
of rock concerts and had good tunes 
together. Uul there’s a decided reti- 
cence on their part to initiate. A 
Englishman’s home is his castle, wan 
a moat around it." 

; To add a footnote: . 

Heavy drinking sec ins to d 
, woven into the fabric of Engli 
; society. In stark contrast to Je ' 
salem, my wife's London co-worK 
* seem to imbibe rather steadily ew y 
P day - in the office from around u 


and it i, decidedly no, made up of £ "pa working hoii. do- 

jolly theatre-goers cavorting in the [“ T; J; , while nw wife will 

West End and tow-headed soccer ZvS'W* 

players gambolling in Regent's Park, Silirsonshc cannot begin to 

keep up with her (mostly male) co 


IN JERUSALEM, my wife and I 
lived in a four-apartment building. 
Our immediate neighbour was an 
, elderly Syrian woman, who made it 
her business to kpow everyone 
. else V We didn't mind her nosiness. 
She was a lonely, friendly old lady 
. within bawdy laugh and mischievous 
eyesi Our downstairs neighbours 
' were a young Argentinian translator 
and a family, of five whose forebears 
earne r from Morocco and Yugosla- 
via 
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nvvi/ up nun / . , 

frfcres. They know that neither/ 
wife nor her husband drinks J 
much, and I believe it separate 
from them. It sets us apart. 

MY BEST friend in Jerusalem «a 

lawyer in street clothes and a 
commander in uniform. He 
wife, n child and another on the )■ 
He passionately loves bis ’ 
rock and roll and the movies, in 

He is a dee ply troubled 
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among other things, because of 
Lebanon, Israeli politics in general 
and an absence nr any perceived 
creativity in his life. With all his 
imagined and very real burdens, my 
friend still laughs easily and gener- 
ously, He also blushes wildly in an- 
ger or embarrassment or in the 
physical exertion of dancing like a 
ma n nt parties, He is acutely 

My one friend in London gave up 
his job as an accountant to buy a 
recording studio where he now 
spends his days (and most nights) 
producing demonstration tftpes for 
musical hopefuls. He also acts as 
agent for his wife, the lead singer in a 
rock band trying to “make it.” He’s a 
gifted and versatile musician who 
Plays all keyboard instruments and 
he guitar with equal facility. His 

• world consists solely of his wife’s 
.career and popular music. 

. e * s a ls° fln unhappy man. Under 
oe influence of a hair-dozen pints at 
ms local pub, my friend admits to his 
r .u- fe e l' n g too deeply about 
. -no ■ He repeats again and 
. ■Jri n n. 01 * le doesn’t want "to lose 

• fi?, u, "■ l ^ at dying would be pre- 

• -tcrable t0 the kind of traumatic 
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chiios sure to ensue. He says ho 
envies my "openness,” hut comes 
from a strict Scots family, where 
expressed emotion was taboo and 
silence was golden. "Make that pla- 
tinum," he says. 

Yes, l know my Jerusalem and 
London friends arc only two indi- 
viduals out of millions, but they are 
emblematic of my living experience 
in their respective cities. To my 
mind, one is alive and the other 
exists. 

FOR MY FIRST couple of months 
in London I felt a sense of relief. 
Jerusalem's hothouse ambience was 
replaced by London’s Arctic indif- 
ference. I revelled in the apathy. I, 
too, didn’t have to care too deeply 
about anything. The IRA failed to 
supply the same resonance for me as 
did the PLO. I was not a Liverpool 
football fan. so "soccer hooligan- 
ism" didn't exactly leap out from the 
printed page. That left the Chuck 
and Di daily soap opera and the Jews 
in Maggie's cabinet. Soporific stuff. 

Journalistically speaking, Ariel 
Sharon’s an atom bomb and Leon 
Briltan’s a squirt gun, so how could J 
have felt any way other than re- 
laxed? Almost every person I met 


was (he emotional equivalent of dry 
toast and weak tea. I don’t know 
whether their life- juices had frozen 
over or had simply evaporated, but 


they seemed dry as desert river- 
beds. Pinteresaue landscape. Their 
Ups moved, ana a great deal less than 


nothing was said. And that was fine 
with me -for a while. 

It isn't any more. There is a kind of 
spiritual constipation that serves as a 
tourniquet on the English soul, and 
it’s contagious. I feel my own re- 
sponses muting, my own edges 
smoothing. It frightens me. Initially, 
I felt like a spectator: set apart from 
all the inaction. But now it seems to 
me that everyone here is a spectator 
of their own lives, and I’m on the 
team. What’s the old joke? The 
meeting of the Apathy Club was a 
resounding success. No one 
attended. 

If London is a chapel for the 
recently deceased, with very pretty 
organ accompaniment, then Jeru- 
salem is a cacophonous asylum (both 
definitions of "asylum" apply). Like 
Alan Bates in the film King of 
Hearts , 1 am a lunatic outside the 
gates who wishes most earnestly to 
be let back in. Q 


Chic-chac, 
gotta come back 



If progress is the vehicle that gets us to the futur&ahead 
of time, then red tape, the clog in the wheel.of progress, is 
civilization’s traffic jam. Israel has as much bureaucracy, 
as any other utopian society, but sometimes It can get to 
be just a little too much. 

Qi|y Hall is one of our most notorious red tape 
dispensers. But now, the great municipal bureaucracy 
finds it's being bureauqfatized itself. Jerusalem and other 
major Israeli cities believe they have “too many different 
addresses" in central government, and they're 
complaining that too many officials in government offices 
meddle in municipal affairs. So now they’re clamouring 
for an efficient, more streamlined system, but as any 
exasperated man-ln-the-street knows, you can’t fight 
City Hall, City Hall. 

Your friends and relatives overseas want to know what 
happens in Israel beyond what they can get In their local 
papers. Give them the full story, from life in the fast lane to 
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JT IS ilin'icull today to envisage 
Hassidim ;is“ radicals, even revolu- 
tionaries. They seem such staunch 

tipliol«li-is nl l he fiiil h. in .it least of 
the stoats . ft to m ite. Who could he- 
lieve i ha I well into this cenliiiy l hey 
were .subject in \< ib;i! abuse. physie- 
al lliii-als, eseii cxcoiniiumkalinii'.’ 
liven ilmi liir.liiiieal signiliuincc is 
subject hi emiuoi-eisy. Did they 
help lesiiseii.ite the flagging emn- 
illilliilies i>t hast Liilupi- ill bleak 
them ii| ■ by drawing ihe pious awnv 
limn their unlive shh-tb lo lollmv 
I heir withes'. 1 

Certainly they aroused a genuine 
fe:u of SnhhulianiMii. Only a thin 
tnrhilza sepal ales the mystic trnm 
the apnst.ile Hui, as a innvemenl. 

I hey saw in it dial die ban ieis slaved 
ill tael. M"li « »vei ihev arhieud the 
major goal'. nl flu.ii foumki, the 
Ha’al Shein Tuv ( 17H0-1 7<'*h. in that 
they alien'd lm gmnl the wav we 
look at i inti, nature and man. 
Through Midi writ vis as Buber. 
Levin. Wiese I, aiul Singer, niuro'iver. 
Ihe liassnlii 'message" le.ielutl a 

I I Kiel i widei audience file pupulai 
image nl the pi on .Jew inil.iv . lie hi Is 
nr ivinui'lv, k iuvaiiahlv the Hassid. 
Yel vli.il i • in.iin*. die uulial lues 
s.ige id I hi--. iii*w uav. i ini aim mu 
Jews' Is linn- .'ii* 1l HJLI:'. »'t siiiiuli- 
c.llliv. e\'i II II lilt lit. pic Mi:-, will' 'll 
eilil be sah.u'.eil b i l In- l;ii • • iw-'iilielh 
iviltiny'.' tills was a quC'-li"ii dial 
was asked by Uabbi N.iehm.ni ol 

Itieslov. .veil lie ; cu n 

only .1 lew decades altci 10" • i»* 

ol its ltiuii.li" v I- ’ !•» 


*iw ft 

ir . i • r??i^ «.. 

uju- , ■ 

tVwtL'jl t\'\’ ’ • 


V » - sn-Vi cv-.-n yeirfY ■ ' - o\™vri«y, 1 ’ ’ 

- v i*-* "."-UfjTVMUW mv^; v -I* .A ; 

• -'*'~ivi ii -r* s ' 3n ??/■■ ■ w* 1 ffl ' v Ki '' K 1 '*"’ ' - 

\n,-\ •■v r ^ An ‘ v j‘4 ^.j|W 

-,-Avvi « y* '{rw v # 

“ V' .w pr ‘ ' 


“Tin' 1 VV/i s of iht’ H'/VA «•«/ Woman," one n) tit’ 1 Dead Sea Sen ills Jmind 
at ( Unman. Sir "Ih xtlax of Jiulaixin " Mow. 


ni'i 

sfim r<; 


JTir r.]' j'. • i.-i'-i in. .! i. , , 

• pg Kabbi 'h... t*i ,i - i lie a u< .1 

A . * • yl".a! *•! iln- b i «' idk ■ V,'!i i 

fipfv -'lit- 1 <-\li.iu/'i!in:.r. leu'i -. 

\*#i i v.plli i, and ui:n lor: . only n 

f.rf i'l W' Jill 1 1 111- had e^-1 uhillcd 111 

.r-* during h*> IHeiinic. -On *^ic * 
• > '!c\cl lux u t.shiiii' . .pfiiir;iiitti?v 


> level lux u i.^.niig . .pniu.i patty . 
'Lj* ' '•* 1 . 1 'knit'i Miiltaran. is ail ylahur.iium 
i «« . . xdi,. »vay nt the Ba':i) Shem I’ov 

P -Yd idiereas ndieis. like liis neai- 

■LiuUenipoiai'. ^ Uabbi Shncui 7.al- 
r - •* man nl Liadi. used the hsissidic in- 
•- ‘I* 1 ’ 1-Sit'idJfthcmTov. in build 

nip a care full y-tflapslriK. let I jdiilnso- * 
phy that rec» »iicik‘d u .id it it ma 1‘Oxeg- - 
isis and Huiacha with mystical radf' 
ealisni. Rabbi Naclmiiin furniu luted 
his own highly personal, vision in a 
* manner based on intuitive jumps 

ral her than orderly argument. 

Rabbi Nachman has been de- 
scribed i is a Romantic in the Euro- 
pean sense of his time, partly be- 
cause of his fondness, both as a 
youth amt an adult, for communing 
with nature, an activity which in- 
spired some of his most dt.iraci eris- 
tic teachings, prayers and tales. 

THE THREE CENTURIES discus- 
sed in this book, extending from the 
Maccabeun revolt to Bar-Kochbn’s 
revolt (175 BCE - 1.15 CE). were 
anything but paradisical. But para- 
disical periods exist only in theology 
and myth, and have not been re- 
corded by history. However, there 
nre few if any eras which retain such 
a hold both on scholars and laymen. 

For Christians this is the age of 
.I Jesus (hcncc the (trie of this book). 

'I For Jews, it marks the last stage of 

Jewish independence. A rather li- 
■ mited independence, times of rela- 

tive pence mid a certain grandeur - 
they were recalled with longing for 
many generations. 

; * Easy times they were hot - were 

f'.j „ there ever easy Limes in this land? 

Foreign rule, both Seleuqd and Ro- 
f man, was harsh, but even local Jew- 

. ish rulers frequently demonstrated 

■* V extreme ruthlcssness. The. Husmo- 

near king. Alexander Jannaeus, in- 
traduced crucifixion to the Holy 
Land, aiu! practised it on his ]*har- 
isaiciulverKniics. Herod remains the 
symbol of cruelly. Macrobius, a . 
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Ihe spiiituiil, raniiluatiiuis of Rabbi 
Nachman's list of mcililaiion is high- 
ly ‘.ugi’eiiive. In mik- sliokc lie cut 
iliniiij’h all i ho I rapping:, ol religious 
iiin.il :ui«lcoiifoiinisi 4 raiM<toii. hi mi 
il"in>» lie antii ip.ik-il mmli'iu muliN 
i .i ■ 1 1 -ii' iir'i', . his iileul- 
! -'t: )i i *. 1 1 mb '.Milan die 

Ii . jili'.i!. 1 ^.lib lilllli- ]•<( 

•i >ii it 1 1 . * < 'Irupliii-- bill lalbij a-, a 
paili lli>; puli - 1" a lib'ln'i . moil' 
C-mii'liiiir i'm-J'.'i- tji-lybv lacing 


(vlordcchai Ccck 

These iv ilaied sessions in Ion. sis ami 
tickls in lii-. native southern Russia 
hrnfif£hl him In perhaps his hmo% 
•profound discovery - the burning 
necessity of inten«ivc seif- 
exarni nu lion and disciplined medita- 
tion, luibodalut in Hebrew, without 
which he felt authentic spiritual ex- 
pression is impossible. As Outpour- 
ing of the Soul makes clear, this 
method of isolated meditation has a 
long history, and goes buck lu Bible 
times. Yet, as Aryeh Kaplan notps, 
‘in mAh! people's minds ills primari- 
ly with Rabbi Nachman that the 
word ( hithniluhu ) is associated." 

The psychological, no less than 


! '"h i< i !. 1 1 mb '.Milan die 

ii .idc.i!. ^.i.b iioiii- lm 

.ptiilii.it m i iplin-- bill i;illi<] ;r. a 
paili tlic puli - 1 ■ ■ -i 1 1 i”l i« *i . nil'll' 
Cuiii'liiiir i“.i J l'.'r--.i.'. tji-lybv l.icm^ 
I’lli:''. OWll.' l" (l“- mi'ii.i! ur •' fnsr 
inns in the k.ihbalisiii'pln.i i- I'miUI 
the “f" of the i-'-Muii^ »Ji.iiv,.lii- mi- 
thenlically eiuoimiui-il. Tif bring 
about this cnci'i.i.ler. Rabbi Nach- 
man suggested that people speak 
directly to find in their veiiaciilar. as 
lie himself addressed him in his ffr 
live Yiddish. 

Ill AT A deep sense of self, and 
evert ol destiny, wav needed by Rab- 
bi Nachman is made apparent in 
Until tlw Mas It inch, an "annotated 
chronology^ and biography. Though 
it lacks the sort of psychological 
speculation* that informed Arthur 
Green's vigorously-argued biogra- 
phy, Tormented Master, a few yeurs 
ago, the Breslover version of their 
rehbe's life does set Rabbi Nachman 
in the context of his times. These 
times were turbulent not only for 
Jews, who had to choose between 
medievalism and modernism, but 
also for the world at large that wit- 
nessed the American-inspired 
French Revolution and its bloodv 


ci inclusion in the rise and lull "I 
Napoleon. Rabbi Nachman indeed 
makes a reference to Napulcon and 
even "dedicates" " Hie Exchanged 
Children,” one of bis stories, to him. 

He explains by result t«« l.abhalvlic 
modeb the ohseme soldier's diama- 
tic rise. Indeed. most oUns leadlines 
are here related L'» specilic e\c;its 
that happened to him during bis 

inli-ilSL 1 lik'. ; „i.l I., hk |s l l(ANl l . ;mli .| s g 
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Snyi 1 Lnllnii-d by his liiynl ruLuii'i 

and compaiiKin. Rabin Na Ilian of ... 1 . , , ,, , , ,, 

.. , . . arms emli.iiL'ii. and i n adi (urn se s 

Nennrov. The apparent sponlaneitv . ... 

„l Un-si- siiyinyV is lidikl l,v llu- * ' , aMl ' s " llu, >' 
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heaid me Iccimc you about rcli- seven yeaix in llu- lie itch vnibanio 
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ers with Sharp wit. Whatever drove nvcded lm tlr.- Mirages in its posses- 

luni,^i certainly was not cuven- ^ ^ 
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Heyday of Judaism 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE IN THE AGE OF JESUS 
CHRIST, VOL. Ill, 1 by Emil 
Schuerer. Rivised and edited by 
Geza* Vermes, Fergus Millar and 
Martin Goodman. Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark. 704 pp. No price stated. 

Magen Broshi 

fifth-century author, ascribes to Au- 
gustus C'nesnr the remark: "I’d 
rather be Herod's pig than Herod's 
son.” Many of Herod's subjects 
fared no better than his sons. 

All the same, this period was char- 
acterized by a very active spiritual 
life. The intensely fervent religious 
milieu left an indelible mark on. 
world history. 

SINCE the publication or the second 
editioivnf Schuercr's Uhdiidilc dm 


Jttdisdien Volkes im Zeitalter Jcstt 
Christi exactly a century ago, both in 
the original and in its English version 
it has become a classic. Il is the 
standard work on this age. 

In 1964, Prof. Matthew Black in- 
itiated the preparation of n revised 
English edition. Many scholars took 
part but most of the work was done 
by two .Oxford dons, Geza Vermes 
and Fergus Millar. This is not a usual 
revised edition: to a large cxlejjt it is 
a newly-written book. This becomes 
particularly evident in the present 
volume, which deals mainlywith two 
subjects: Juduism in the Dinsp&ra, 
and the Jewish literature of this 
period. Archeological research in 
the last century has made revolution- 
ary finds. Some of the most impor- 
Umt dnla concerning the Jewish Di- 
aspora was unavailable at the end of 
the nineteenth century (for exnmple 
E[cphitntmc in Egypt, and Dura 


U.u liiu';'. tinall;. iHwuvU fiThis Inst 
tv." .ii-. in i.iL:. :iiKl.:.t!irics which 
C'lmhim tlu. inyslK.il and the limn- 
d'Uic. the childlike ami tii«.* pro- 
found. 1 1 some nf liahht Nadiman 's 
Storks work better than others, not- 
ably "The Lost I’riuLw-, Lite 

Mumble King." the “ Ma%Ui of 
Player" and the parables, ii is he- 
cau.se llieii persuasive form is com- 
bined with autobiographic hints. All 
the stories, however, benefit from 
the felicitous commentaries of Rabbi 
Kaplan. 

The Breslovers’ Rabbi Nachman 
is not a tormented master. Whatever 
controversies he stirs, he himself 
remains deeply calm, even in the 
face of death; /^icw point which 
combines the iqMMted with a cri- 
tical attitude reveals a spiritually 
creative genius whose outer calm is 
belied by inner ferment (or vice 
versa). Whichever the truer portrait, 
Nachman’s teachings remain distinc- 
tive and unique. He is a still, small 
voice in the raging storm which en- 
gulfs both the religious and the nou- 
religious, even today. □ 

Europos in contemporary Syria), In 
connection with ancient Jewish liter- 
ature, it is enough to mention the 
library of Oumran (that is. the Dead 
Sea Scrolls). 

In the Roman period, Jews were 
already spread over three conJi-.. 
nents: Western Asia. Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa. 
Though il is impossible to establish 
the size of the various Diaspora 
communities, there is no doubt that 
by this time they considerably out- 
numbered Palestinian Jewry. In 
other words, since 587 BCE, the 
year of the destruction of the First 
Temple and of the Babylonian Exile, 
the majority of Jews lived outside 
the boundaries of the land of Israel. 

According to the 12th jjejntury 
chronicler Gregory Bar Hebrasus, a 
census held in the year 48 CE estab- 
lished there were 6,944,000 Jews 
within the confines of the Roman 
Empire. This would bring the total 
number of Jews in the world to about 
8,000,000 (including communities 
outside the boundaries of the 
Empire - Babylonia, Iran and prob- 


piiini's expfii ting to the Mu Idle bast. 
Shocking? Come:- I'raiKnis "Mitter- 
rand who (in 1 l *ii I ) ii'siorcs the anti- 
hove* »H law. Moreover, lie con- • 
tracts, just two yeais ago, to supply 
Israel wiili a coupl-- of nuclear reac- 
tors for peaceful research, to be sited 
in Shifta, west of Dimona. A foot- 
note adds: "For budgetary Kyj* 011 * 
this project has been adimffned" 
(presumably hy the Israelis) “sine 
die 

Up and down, (hat is how it goes- 
like Israel's own relations with coun- 
tries in dispute. We do not takoj> 
sides, whether between Catholics 
ami Protestants in Ireland* between 
hancophones and Anglophones in 
Canada, between Sinhalese and 
Tamil in Sri Lanka. 

France loo keeps her nose dean 
with Israelis and Arabs alike, bytan 
finds little lo complain about; rest lit 
vie, he might have added. u 

ably the Yemen and Ethiopia). This 
seems to me an exaggerated estimate 
but we have no way lo refute or 

corroborate il. I would estimate tlwt 
the number of Jews in Palestine at 
that period was between 500,0110 and 
700,(in0. 

■ The editors provide the most com- 
prehensive and up-to-date survey 
available of the Dead Sen Scrolls. 
The gargantuan nature of this task 
can be appreciated if it is reca ^ 
that there arc mflre than 10,000 
publications in this field of study, 
ueza Vermes arranged the data w a 
concise, detailed and at the same 
time highly readable manner, and 
provides also excellent bibliog- 
raphical lists. . 

The fourth and last volume (I1L 2) 
will soon follow. With th$ comple- 
tion of this project, the world or 
scholarship will possess an indis- 
pensable tool for the study of this 
period, which is the heyday of Juun- 
ism. 

Magen Broshi is curator of the Oea 
Sea Scrolls at the Shrine of the Book in « 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 
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fl I ICA( i* > I IAS always had a spe- 
cial reputation. ( >iher cities may he 
able to boast of ancient buildings, 
spacious paiks. an atmosphcie o| 
culture and civilization. Nobody, at 
least nobody in bis right mind, could 
ever accuse Chicago of such things. 
The local football leant , (he Hears, 
may have provided some distraction 
by winning the Supcibmvl this year. 
But Chicago means crime. 

Il did so from its cmly days. 
Capone was a laiccomci on the 
scene, and drew on a rich tradition of 
municipal misdeeds. The liist crime 
king to make Chicago notorious held 
sway in the mid-nine tee nth century, 
and set up a powerful underworld, 
lilcrnlly. 

The early Chicago had been built 
on boggy ground by the shoics of 
Lake Michigan. Conditions became 
so bad that il was decided to raise the 
place off the mud and eu-ate a new 
stone surface. As a result, an under- 
ground warren of passages and 
caverns came into being, tailor- 
made for nefarious goings-on. 

Villains were not slow to spot the 
potential of their new underworld. 
But bearing in mind the subsequent 
history of organized crirttc , it is note- 
worthy that the recognized boss 
of bosses in America's first city of 
crime was not Italian, Irish or Jew- 
ish. Roger Plant, just over five feet 
(all and married to a 250 pound plus 
whore, was an immigrant from 
Yorkshire. 

The mental picture this sum m mis 
is of a Donald McGill seaside post- 
card of a weedy, ineffectual husband 
alongside his corpulent, rosy- 
checked wife. Plant, however, was 
anything but ineffectual. With 
knives, firearms and a bludgeon con- 
stantly about his person, lie was 
perpetually armed to the teeth, and 
even armed with the tenth: he was 
notorious for biting. He controlled 
an above-ground "emporium" of 
gaming-rooms, bars and brothels 
that stretched for half a bluck, as 
well as his underground empite 
which contained more of the same. 

Had Plant been able to establish a 
dynasty, the face of organized crime 
in the United Stales would have 
been vastly different. The main 
"families" would have borne such 
names ns Higgiubottoin and Bniith- 
f waite. Fierce battles would have 
been fought for control of the York- 
shire pudding take-away parlours. 
Sociologists would hove churned out 
learned treatises on the connection 
between crime patterns and the 
cultural milieu of Bradford. 



Where on earth did P.C. Wodehoitse find Bertie Wooster, Jeeves, 
Psinith nr for! adding females such as Honoria Glossop? Behind Ids rich 
language and marvellous precise imagery, says Ll. Col. Norman 
Murphy, who for some years has been following dues in Somerset 
House, the British Museum and enmity directories, there is a back- 
ground of real people and real places. “ In Search of B landings'’ (Seeker 
& Warburg, Ll 2.95) is a fascinating study in literary detection 
culminating in the identification of the characters who populated his 
‘‘musical comedy without music.” Bertie Wooster was a composite of 
Lord Mild may, George Grossndth and the Cazalet brothers ; Jeeves was 
muddled on J.M. Barrie's butler; Psmitli was based on Rupert D'Oyly 
Carte; and that intimidating female intellectual Honoria Glossop was, I 
regret to say, inspired by The Master's cousin, Helen Marion Wudv- 
housc, a philosopher who became Mistress of Girt on. A. B. 
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MAKERS AND BREAKERS OF 
CHICAGO: Front Long Joint Went- 
worth to Richard J. Daley by Jay 
Robert Nash. Chicago, Academy 
Chicago Press. 265 pp. $8.95. 
WHERE HAVE ALL THE BUL- 
LETS GONE? by Spike Milligan. 
London, M &. J I Jobbs with Michael 
Joseph. 261 pp. £9.95. 
QUOTE...UNQUOTE 3 by Nigel 
Rees. London. Unwin Paperbacks. 
142 pp. £1.75. 

Ralph Amelan 

But it was not to be. Others came 
forward to fill Plant's steel-tipped 
boots. Big Jim Colosimu built up his 
operation on the takings of whore- 
houses. union scams, and the white 
slave trade. Helping him stay on ton 
were such incongruously-numed kil- 
lers as Chicken Harry Gulled and 


Roxy Vanilla. It took the personal 
attentions of a certain Al Capone 
literally to stop him dead in his tracks 
in 1920. 

AT LEAST, Chicago went in for 
villainy with style. An outstanding 
example of this was the saga of the 
Everleigh Club, a brothel run for the 
benefit of the discerning gentleman 
hy two sisters from Kentucky. The 
whores were encouraged to improve 
their manners and broaden their 
minds in order that the patrons 
might receive more than the usual 
amenities of such an establishment. 
In fairness, the Everleigh sisters 
seemed to have been unusually soli- 
citous of the girls' welfare. 

But the gentlemen were scarcely 
ignored. The club boasted the sort of 
decor that would put most palaces to 
shame. One piano was sheathed in 
gold leaf, and expensive furniture 
and fittings were the rule. Prices 


were high: the average take was 
Sl.fliHI a night. Bui in return for the 
money, guests could enjoy fine 
cuisine, dancing to the strains of 
tin cl- uiehesiras, and the company 
of polite . well-read pinslitules. 

The suspicious death of a client , 
the son of a railroad magnate, after n 
visit to the club, forced Ihe sisters to 
sell up: (he scandal had become too 
great. But it is noteworthy that from 
IWM to 1911, Ihe period when the 
club was maintained, no police raid 
ever look place. The sisters walked 
nwny millionaires, and lived to ripe 
old ages. Many of the girls also did 
well for themselves. 

The reason for their immunity is 
obvious: City Hall had received its 
cut. Local government in the Windy 
City has more often than not been a 
willing participant in illicit fun and 
games. But occasionally reformers 
moved in to try their luck. 

One of the most successful was 
one of the earliest: Long John Went- 
worth, the mayor who ruled the 
roost in the mid-nineteenth century. 
He had a short way with the crooks. 
One district of Chicago, the Sands, 
was generally recognized ;ls u haunt of 
thieves and pimps. The mayor lured 
most of I lie men away from the 
quarter one day, then invaded the 
place at the head of u posse anil 
burned il down. Wentworth put him- 
self at the head of many police raids 
on gambling dens, nnd helped physi- 
cally to throw the miscreants in jail. 
On one occasion, he even incarcer- 
ated one of the gamblers’ lawyers, an 
action that doubtless lost aim no 
popularity whatever. Gifted with nn 
explosive Koilck-like temper, he 
was a law unto himself, but at least, 
during his tenure, Chicago knew 
law. In a town where circulation 
wars between newspapers were like- 
ly to erupt in real fighting, and where 
hand grenades were used to help 
make up the voids' minds coihc 
election time, Wentworth’s achieve- 
ment should not be belittled. 

Sportsmen, journalists, writers, 
millionaires: they crowd ihe pages of 
this book with all the exuberance 
that they displayed in their Chicago 
habitat. The author has marshalled 
his material well, and I sense that lie 
could have written a book three 
limes the lengih of this without bor- 
ing the render. He should be encour- 
aged to do so. 

SPIKE MILLIGAN, fortunately, 
needs no such encouragement. 
Where Have All The Bullets Gone? is 
the fifth volume of his war memoirs. 


It starts in early 1944 with Milligan 
moping in u camp for “loonies” near 
Naples: he is listed as sulfcring from 
shell-shock amt unfit for eonibat- 
Howcver, he finds his niche as a 
hand musician and writer of revues 
in un army entertainment unit, and 
hy mid- 1946 is well-established in 
the field that was to win him renown. 

Many clowns have a strong streak 
of melancholy just below the sur- 
face. Their humour is nn effort lo 
stave off the sadness that would 
otherwise engulf them. With Milli- 
gan, the battle is fought more openly 
than with most other writers. This 
book mixes high comedy with mo- 
ments of despair, and throughout 
there is the realization that the war is 
cruel, nnd also the indirect cause of 
happy memories and comradeship 
seemingly unattainable in peace 
time. 

Still, ns ill the earlier books, hilar- 
ity wins out. The result is warmly 
recommended, though those of a 
delicate disposition about lu go into 
the Reserves might prefer to post- 
pone their pleasure until their dis- 
charge. 

EVEN DELICATE dispositions 
need have no tear about dipping into 
Quote... Ihnfuaie .?. The latest in a 
series of book spin-offs from the 
popular BBC radio cpiiz program- 
me. it contains many quips of the 
wish-I -said- it- first variety. One gem 
of a retort should be memorized hy 
any man of, cr. ample proportion's 
who is taken to task for his figure. 
Nancy Aslor tried to chastise Lord 
Castlerosse with-the remark, “What 
would you say if that was on a 
woman?" 

“Half an hour ago il was,” said the 
noble peer. 

However, a greater sense of dis- 
cretion should lie used in cribbing 
the remark made hy Sir Maurice 
Bowra when asked, at a wedding, 
what he t hough l of the bride and 
groom. ‘'Splendid couple," came the 
reply, "slept with both of them." 

It helps to be an Oxford don if you 
want lo get away with a remark like 
that. Still, the style of humour 
known as English Dry is more ex- 
portable. When television pei humil- 
ity Gilbert Harding travelled to the 
United States, he was confronted 
with the following question on an 
immigration form: 

"Is it your intention to overthrow 
the Government of the United 
States by force?” 

"Sole purpose of visit.” 

They lei him in. □ 


THE LATE Frof. Saul Adler used lo 
say that if you “can’t explain what 
you are doing to the lady who washes 
up in the Ian then you're obviously 
confused about exactly what you are 
doing.’’ By this standard, Stephen 
Jay Gould is one of the least con- 
fused scientists on the scene. 

Gould, who has presented his 
readers with such past joys us Ever 
Since Darwin, Ben's Teeth and 
Horse's Toes and The Panda’s 
Thumb, has become to the field of 
natural history what Carl Sagan is to 
astronomy. In terse, clear language 
that offers no compromises where 
concepts are concerned, Gould is 
witty, joyous and curious but he 
never condescends or uses the semi- 
scientific “twee language" to which 
so many scientists who write for the 
lay reader are addicted. 

.. Jhte series of essays, first pub- 
lished in Natural History Magazine, 
ranges from a discussion of animals 
that feed in an upside down position, 
like the flamingo whose upper, not 
-^ a "- ' s Winced , to animals 
which live in colonies but are consi- 
dered to be one creature, like (he 
Portuguese man-of-war. About the 
latter, Gould says: “You've been 
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One head or two 


THE FLAMINGO'S SMILE: Reflec- 
tions on Natural History by Stephen 
Jay Gould. New York and London, 
W.W. Norton. 476 pp. No price 
stated. 

DVora Ben Shaul 

taught that a Portuguese mun-of-war 
is a jellyfish, but it ain't!” and when a 
student reported losing a game of 
Trivial Pursuit because the little blue 
card defines the creature as a jelly- 
fish, Gould retorts, "If it’s written 
there it must be so, but it still ain’t!" 

But seriously, are such creatures, 
along with other siphonophores, 
really one individual or a multiplic- 
ity? And what about Siamese twins - 
arc they one person or two? Does 
having only one head make them/it 
one while two heads with one body 
make it/them two? Or is it how many 
hcarts7 Gould explores the complex- 
ities of living in connection in two 
engrossing essays. 

BEFORE he gets down to the lUOth 


essay of his career to date, Gould 
takes a long, cool look at Nature vs. 
Nurture and the ongoing battle that 
surrounds this very controversial 
subject. 

Hitler, he says, needed no origi- 
nality in formulating the infamous 
Nuremberg Laws. They're all there 
in the statutes of more than 30 states 
in the U.S. Admittedly only Califor- 
nia and Virginia, and occasionally 
Indiana, actually enforced the laws 
permitting forced sterilization of 
‘“socially undesirables," including 
what the law termed imbeciles, the 
feeble-minded, degenerates, crimin- 
als, alcoholics, drug addicts and in 
some cases even the deaf and the 
blind. Nonetheless, Gould points 
our that between 1900 and 1935, 
more than 20,000 forced “eugenic” 
sterilizations had been carried out in 
the U.S., more than half of them in 
California. The eugenicists reached 
their highest point m 1927 when the 

U.S. Supreme Court, by a vote of 
8-1. upheld the constitutionality nf 


Virginia's sterilization laws. 

The celebrated jurist, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, wrote the majority 
opinion in which be concurred, bas- 
ing the right of the slate to perform 
forced sterilization on "undesirable” 
elements on the contention that "if a 
state may call upon its best citizens 
requesting that tney offer their lives, 
then it is certain that it may call upon 
these lesser elements that sap the 
strength of the society for this lesser 
sacrifice.” 

On his 1985 visit to Israel, Gould 
was astounded by the persistence of 
the religious members of the audi- 
ence who hounded him before, dur- 
ing and after lectures with offers to 
convince him of creationist theories 
if he would only give them some 
time. Gould told ine at the time that 
in no place in the world, not even in 
the fundamentalist Bible belt of the 
U.S., had these believers been so 
adamant and so persistent. "Don’t 
you understand," I asked him, "if 
you were a gentile they wouldn’t 
care, but a good Jewish boy saying 
things like that? Really!” Gould 
admitted that this was the one aspect 
of the issue he had not taken into 
account. 
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In these 30 essays, Gould ranges 
far and wide, from man’s distant and 
probable past to his speculatively 
possible future. The essays ure 
thoughtful and, in a sense, deeper 
than those presented in his previous 
writings but this is not surprising. 

It is no secret ill the scientific 
community that Gould has, for 
several years been what he calls "a 
member of that large, involuntary 
club - those suffering from cancer. ' 
He mentions in his preface that 
many of these essays were written 
during the long nights when, dep- 
rived of his usual mobility, (he was 
accustomed to dash from museum to 
museum), he sat in his study with his 
hooks and mulled over these issues. 
He is proud of the fact that now. his 
illness apparently arrested L he never 
missed a deadline during those 
trying years. 

Not every reader will like all of 
Gould's essays and his pugnaciously- 
held opinions, but for most readers 
there will be nt least one of the 3U 
that will thrill and delight. 

To paraphrase Gould's own lan- 
guage, you may have thought that 
natural historians were dull people 
with one track minds, but they ain t.a 
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TO mis ihiy. I lie rilliiiiik 1 i'f the 
Vatican to the State 1 4 Israel remains 
pinMcmaiic I'uMtiw developments 
if.a . visits In l he pupe by Istacl's 
political lenders. i elation ships with 
Israeli diplomats} have been based 
(in pray 111 a lie considerations, while 
the prut; i ess in relations wiili die 
Jewish people in gt-ncml has only 
slowly and grudgingly been accom- 
panied by file recognition of the mle 
played by I he Jewish homeland in 
Jewish sell-definition (a inle ack- 
nowledged by the pope m his slale- 
meut of Liasiei l'*H4. and in an 
official Viilie.ui duunneni ol PW5). 
The eMent of the si ill -existing yap 
ttas appaieilt in [lie omission ol any 
lelcienee whatever to the Stale of 
Isiael in the pope’:, koine synayoiMlc 
speech. whieh olheiwise (vied to 
t oneli base on all on (standing issues. 

I town (he ee nlw lies, theological 
•iiili-/i"iiisiu lias been (he emollary 
of die teaeliim 1 of Jewish aeenrsed- 
ness for the Jews* rejection ol Jesus. 
(I. : xile was llieii punishment.) Hill 
once the Vatican i 'oiiiieM's I'»n5 dec- 
laration removed that aeuisutiun, 
the theoWicnl undu pinning lot the 
objection to the lews' leuirn to their 
land should have 'lisappe.ned. 

Indeed, in eeilaiii ( 'ulholicciiclcs. 
iheie has been a delinile thaw in 
altitudes tinvaids Isiael otel (he past 
I wo decades. < oilliillliny tensions 
are taigcly politically iiniLivnicd. 
although litcie is sin inevilahle re- 
sidue ot theological opposition 
which can hardly he expected to 
disappear overnight alter so ninny 
centuries of indoctrination (some 
Jews main lain it is so ingrained that 
its complete elimination is impossi- 
ble). 

TIMS NEW study provides an 
invaluable background and perspec- 
tive lo Vatican attitudes. Although it 
covers only the early period of poli- 
tical Zionism, up to 1925, it clearly 
conveys the mentality which pre- 
dominated until not so long ago. Its 
author is a scholar specializing in 
diplomatic history, and himself a 
diplomat (former Israel ambassador 
lo Belgium). He is of Italian origin, 
and so admirably qualified to write 
on this subject. During the period 
analysed, the Vatican was declared- 
ly .inli-ZioniM for both theological 
and political reasons. The tone was 
set by Pius X in his I 904 nice ling with 
Theodor Herd; lie said "The Jews 
have imt recognized our Lord so we 
cannot recognize the Jewish people... 
if you conic to Palestine and settle 
your people there, we shall have 
elm i cites and priests ready to baptize 
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HA-VATIKAN, ERETZ HA- 
KODKSH VE11A-TZ1YY0NUT 
(The Vatican, (he Holy Land and 
Zionism) by Sergio Itzhak Minerbi. 
Jerusalem, Yad Ben-Zvi Institute. 
25 fi pp. No price staled. 

Geoffrey Wigoder 

all of you" - (according to Nazi's 
account). 

The events of World War l and its 
aftermath seemed to the Vatican the 
opportunity to reestablish a measure 
of influence in the Holy Land which 
had been unattainable during the 
long centuries of Moslem rule. 

Its hopes hod been ruised already 
in 1915 when the British Foreign 
Secretary* Sir Edward Grey, envis- 
aged a post-war neutral Palestine 
supervised by the European powers, 
the U.S. and the Vatican. The Vati- 
can was further encouraged by the 
Sykes- Pi col agreement of the follow- 
ing year, which advnculcd the inter- 


nationalization of central Palestine. 
It was bitterly disappointed when 
effective government fell into the 
hands of the Protestant British, who 
were committed, moreover, to a 
Jewish National Home. The Vatican 
worked consistently to have the 
Mandate granted to a Catholic pow- 
er or, failing that, for tin arrange- 
ment whereby the Holy Places 
would he placed under Catholic con- 
trol. The French worked with the 
Vatican for Catholic Belgium to be 
entrusted with the Mandate, with 
France the main influence. Inter- 
power rivalry in the Middle Hast 
overshadowed the whole scene. The 
French and Italians believed they 
could use their Catholicism to ad- 
vance their national interests. 

THE VATICAN consistently 
opposed any special privileges being 
granted to Jews in the Holy Land. 
Zionist immigration, they fell, 
would end the Christian character of 
the country; it was not religious - 
even anti-religious ( halutzim were 


usually charade! i/i'il as liulshc- its I‘*IX 
k viksj; the prospect nf a Jewish go\- iulcin.il 

) |£| J| eminent was iiiiIumi able; while Jews P“ltc\ o 

weieseeii as introducing model iit/a- bit Jen 

tii hi, which ciidnngcu-d the ell ties Iciest h 

and morality of the inhabitants. Miueibi 

Anti-Semitic ntulifs were alNohcnid. the dee] 

and the f'nwcnh t>l the l ilt let s ol tween I 

Zion, widely disseminated at this the peii 

time, also had llieii eflccl. that the 

One aspect consideicd in tliis as a rel 

study is the- lelalivc impact mi the the \'a(i 

Vatican's Palestinian pnlicv ol the 
Holy See. oil the one hand, and the MINI T 

Church in Palestine - especially the /ioms 

Latin Patriaich - mi the oiliei. I he singuiii 

Patriarch. M'»nsignoi Hat lassina. .itiiludc 

was an intransigent opponent >■( Wei/m: 

Zionism, travelling to Europe to stir expicssi 

up the Catholic wmld agaiii:,t the ted in " 

r 4l Jewish settle me nl in Palestine, lie Vatican 

remained in his position throughout N. ilium 

the entire peiiod nf the Mandate, j'.nlieul 

a ml. while his extieinisin evoked signals, 

eriiieism even in Catholic circles, it Hcne'lii 

made its impact on official policy. I sit i 

The llolv Places punideil a con- pope's 

slant source of friction. A heady in nccasioi 

1915. the vaiious possible solutions l*M l J at 

(internationalization, extralerritor- Zionist 

inlisni. international supervisory praise ; 

committee) had been proposed - his det 

indeed, as early as 1895 l lcizl. in his cited ly 

J title list tint, had advocated ex- sou ices 

Ira territorial ism. The Vatican, it oppnsil 

emerged, had a highly elastic con* Zionist 

cept of the Holy Sites. To the Jews manem 

* and Protestants, they consisted of u vent it' 

limited number of buildings with time, o 

p their grounds, long defined in the Cnlholi 

"Status Quo." To the Vatican , the The Cti 

lestine. Holy Sites covered extensive areas- pie, de 

1 when Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, sermon 

tto the Tiberias, Jericho - even Mount Car- Easter, 

;h, who mcl in memory of the Virgin Mary In th 

, to u (the Catholics complained that the tratedc 

Vatican programme for a cable car up Mount one of 

ye the Carmel offended their susceptibili- the Ital 

ic pow- ties, and a promenade on the walls of the wui 

rrange- Jerusalem would interfere with pri- invited 

Places vale ownership). TheLc 

I'Ccun- Tlie Vatican wanted to keep the Mnnda 
■ith the Holy Land ns a museum and ob- and all 

it to be jected, for example, to using the Sea scenes 

e, with of Galilee for purposes of pleasure. The Je 

Inter- WhenSirRonaldStorrs.govcrnorof grew; i 

le East Jerusalem, visited the pope in 1921, lake it 

n?' |'" e the latter (following the brief he had attemp 

:d they received from the Latin Patriarch) to ovci 

i to ad- protested British policy which had deserih 

i. introduced cinemas and 500 prosii- naught 

tutes into Jerusalem (Storrs replied in the 
si ent ly that the city had had cinemas even were tl 

being before the British had arrived, while Jews a 

f Land, the British had in fact eliminated the fore - 

y felt, vast throng of prostitutes they had under 

aclerof found in Jerusalem). Israel, 

igious - To this day, Vatican claims on Valient 
m were Holy Sites remain unclcarly defined; tic rclul 


Art of preaching 


AKEDATII VTIZCHAK (YiUehnk 
A ra mil's Conn mill ary on the Torn), 
tr uncial ed and condensed by Eliynh 
Munk. Jerusalem. Rubin Mass'. 2 
volumes, 1,000pp. NIS37.50. 

Alexander Carlcbach 


MOM H 1-TICS, the ar t of 
preaching, is ;m important branch of 
Jewish thought and lilcniluic. bom 
the Bible ( Deuteronomy. the 
Pipphctsand Kohcloih) tliroiigh the 
Midrnsh to the present day. It is 
essentially sin oral art. though 
pie.ichers - good, had or middling ■ 
rarely hesitated to print sermons, 
and iisiiiilly found an audience. 

Their subject nutlet was pie- 
scrihcil: the weekly pnrtioii. the Sid- 
ra. a lid occasionally the /u/p/iwru. 
1 heir Sabbath (m (estival) sermons 
were usually given, often at iiiordin- 
iilc length, m the afternoon. It was 
the piimipal culm ral event of the 
week. 

In modern limes, the sermon in 
PAGE FOURTEEN 


the vernacular became mi issue for 
Re for in and its opponents, though it 
did not take long before even the 
in osl Orthodox in Cent ral and West- 
ern Europe adopted it tor (lie syna- 
gogue. 

One of the great picachersnf the 
late medieval period was Isaac hen 
Moses Amnia ( 14211-94). who was a 
rahhi and preacher for several Span- 
ish communities. 1 le was a witness of 
l lie 1492 expulsion, and died in Na- 
ples two years later. His principal 
work is the Akcthith YiUchuk, a 
collection of sermons built around 
I lie annual cycle of weekly Torn 
readings. Amina's long and intricate 
expositions deal with n vast array of 
exegelieal and rel igio -philosophical 
questions. 

What a highly educated and know- 
ledgeable audience Arnina must 
have had, or assumed he had! His 
sc nitons re fled the vast erudition. 
Jewish and general, of their author, 
and mirror also the religious and 
ini ell cental climate of conieinpormy 
Spanish Jewry. 


Just as today, there was a conflict 
between traditional Jewish religion - 
its dogmas and precepts on the one 
hand - and contemporary culture 
shaped hy reason, philosophy and 
science. 

The debate had crystallized in pro- 
m a itli-Miiimonidian positions. Ara- 
ina. a strong believer, opposed the 
rationalists, and used his consider- 
able powers as a preacher and wri- 
ter, and his encyclopedic know- 
ledge. to defend revealed religion 
from the onslaught ot contemporary 
thought and attitudes. 

The Akedath Yitzchak was an in- 
stant success, and reprinted many 
times. Such powerful Bible commen- 
tators and preachers as Isaac Ahra- 


Wholesome 

SOUI.ED hy Haunch Teller. New 
^ork. New York Publishing Com- 
pany. 370 pp. No price staled. 

Leah Abramowitz 


HANOCH TELLER hus written 
three hooks in three years. They are 
divided into chapters, each of them 
containing three stories. Their form 
testifies lo a disciplined imagination. 
But Hunocli Teller’s stories have not 
been written to entertain or impress. 
He writes in his preface: "Stories are 


if, I IK- 1 ’ aiiL inpi li< haw Jet iisalt-m 
inlet ri.iliiMi.ili.vJ. .uni its uirruii 
policy of ' "iiiU-iuatiini.il guaranties" 
I'M Jeinsaletii. hi'lli k 1 llcci an in. 
tv ust biu.uli i than the acinal sites. 
Miueibi suggests that the snuicc of 
the deepening uiisiuii lei standing be- 
tween tile Zionists am! the pope in 
the period uitilei consideralixn w.is 
that the Zionists saw the Holy Sites 
as a rein; unis pioblem wheiens for 
the Vatic.iii it was a political issue. 

MINERBI 1 I El. Sth.it imii'li of the 
Zionist leadership was nver- 
siiigiiim' ei'tici'ining the Vatican's 
attitude in /.iunisiu the exempts 
Wei/mann whn I'.'jecled "platonic 
expressions n| sympathy" and refer- 
ivd in "out enemies especially the 
Vatican and the i dig ions Jews"). 
N. ilium Sokolow js singled nut in 
p.nliciilai l> ■■ having nusie.id the 
signals at Ins PM'/ meeting with Pope 
Bent' lid XV 

I at mine I" the point than (he 
popcV diplomatic winds on that 
occasion wetc Ins hostile speeches of 
l‘M9 and l‘>J|. despite wliicli the 
Zionist press still wrote words nf 
praise and appreciation lot him uii 
Itis death. The many doemncnls 
cited bv Minerbi from a variety of 
som ees leave no doubt as to the firm 
opposition of the Vatican lo thc 
Ziouist enterprise, and its unceasing 
maneuvering at many levels to pre- 
vent its realization. At the same 
lime, other voices were heard in the 
Catholic world outside the Vatican. 
The Cardinal of Venice, for exam- 
ple, delivered a strung pro-Zionist 
sermon in St. Mark's Cathedral nn 
Easter, 1922. 

In the end, the Vatican was frus- 
trated oil ail counts. Already in 1915, 
one of the conditions demanded by 
(he Italian government for entering 
the war was that the Vatican be not 
invited lo the Pence Conference! 
The League of Nations entrusted the 
Mandate lo the Protestant British, 
and all the Vatican's behind-the- 
scenes diplomacy proved fruitless. 
The Jewish stake in the Holy Land 
grew; and it was they who were to 
lake it over from the British. The 
attempts to establish a commission 
to uvetsee the Holy Places - here 
described in great detail - came to 
naught. Their well-being remained 
in the hands of the British. They 
were then divided between Israeli 
Jews and Moslem Jordanians, be- 
fore - in l%7 - passing entirely 
under the control of the Slate of 
Israel, a count ty with which the 
Vatican still has no formal diploma- 
tic relations. Cl 


risks an cxploiatory opeialion. Two 
hrotlieis, each of (hem sure the other 
has not survived the I lolocaust, are 
reunited by a taxi driver who remem- 
bers the tattooed number on the aim 
of oik* of them. The Bostoner Reb- 
hf's hospitality is accepted oil Erev 
Surcut by a ship of concentration 
camp refugees, and the Rebbctzin 
and their congregation rise, lo the 
challenge. 

Some stories are true, some could 
be true, for instance the third epi- 
sode in "Three on Serendipity, 
which is about a Yiihlishi' nioninui 
stereotype with a knack for inserting 
herself in the action. 

Most of these stories are charncter- 


vnncl (who was a younger contem- related for the purpose of inspiring, ized by the Jewish admiration (or 

porary), and Moses Alshekh (1507- motivating and teaching with a dnr- ingenuity and charity. A bride re- 

cn. 100(1), used and quoted Aramsi ity and effect that cannot he jects her fuaan because fie is 


extensively. In our own time. Profes- 
sor Nechamah Leihovitz. in Iter su- 
perb lymtini (Chumash Studies), has 
used hint often. 

Eliynliu Munk has accomplished 
the daunting task of tuuislnling it 
into English, at the same time condens- 
ing it, and adding a useful index of 
subject matter, which reveals the 
aniazmg range of topics Arama trenl- 


achieved through other pedagogic 
techniques." 

“Some say a story is the best way 
to induce sleep. I say a story is the 
best way to rouse a sleeping soul.” 
And so he has his men of faith, 
altruism, piety and learning grap- 
pling with adversaries, real or im- 
agined. They undergo intellectual 
tests mid religious conflicts or doubt. 

Naomi, who is desperately ill. 


THE JERUSALEM POJ)T MAGAZINE 


jects her liman because tic is ugij. 
but the imaginative young rabbi s 
son wins her over with a clever 
strategy. A chief rabbi almost loses a 
public geinarra test. The Jewish 
community of Aleppo is almost en- 
trapped but saved by the sliurp eye of 
an 80-year-old Yemenite. 

Teller divides his hook into two 
parts; one for adults, one for the 
entire family. It makes for whole- 
some reading. a 
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IRMGARH KI V'N'S Iniuk is a pm- 
1 nival of the impact ol Nazism on the 
German nation, seen iluough the 
eyes of 19-yoar-old Susannc as 
she obscives its effects on those 
iiround her. The book's si length lies 
in its examination of the motivation 
and self-deception employed by 
those who suppoi ted the ideology of 
the Third Reich, ami the responses 
of those powerless to oppose it. 

The novel is mostly set in l'i a ilk- 
furl’s bars and cafes, whose variety 
of patrons enables the author to 
examine the various individuals and 
to set them against the larger scale ol 
a nation. What most comes across is 
the atmosphere of feat and uncer- 
tainty as people gathered together 
for companionship share not only 
their tension but also the underlying 
suspicion that the person sharing 
their table, today, may inform on 
them tomorrow . 

Jews were not even safe from 
those fellow Jews who denied their 
faith, most often through fair or 
greed. For instance there was "Old 
Aaron" - "he says he's not a Jew. 
he's a non- Aryan... Old Aaron 
thinks the Nazis have put the Ger- 
man mentality in order and saved 
him from the Communists who 
would have taken away all he has." 

Only the journalist and cynic 
Heini retains his political integrity. 
Caught between his refusal to com- 
promise himself, and his inability to 
escape, he is rendered an impotent 
and embittered commentator. "We 
are living in the time of the greatest 
German denunciation movement 
ever, you see. Everyone’s got power 
over everyone else. Everyone can 
get everyone else locked up. There 
aren't many who can withstand the 
temptation to make use of that kind 
of power. The noblest instincts of the 
German nation have been aroused 
and they’re being tenderly culti- 
vated." 

Susanne is no less a victim of the 
frenzied rush to inform. Her Aunt 
Adelheid is a fervent supporter of 
the Third Reich, which has given her 
the opportunity lo devote herself to 
a cause and gain some small amount 
of power at the same lime through 
Ihe National Socialists’ Women’s 
Club. Zealous for recognition, and 
jealous of her honest and 
courageous niece, Aunt Adelheid 
informs on her lo the Gestapo. 
When she is called in to headquar- 
ters for questioning, Susnnue 
observes: "This Gestapo room 
seems to be n positive place of pilgri- 
mage. Mothers are iiifonniuK on their 
daughtcrs-in-Iaw... drinking com- 
panions on their drinking compan- 
tons, neighbours oti their neigh- 
bours." 

THIS PORTRAIT of a nation nt 
once destroyed and destructive, 
wiile by no means original, is con- 
vincing and powerful. However, as a 
novel something is perhaps lucking. 
Susnnne is a witty and charming 
narrator with a vivid imagination 
and youthful honesty, but I feel that 
Keun places her in unsuitable situa- 
n P ns merely to have her there as 
observer and commentator. 

Nevertheless, a moving and 
powerful atmosphere combined with 
wtf and sympathy compensate for a 
shaky plot. Susanne's prayer, which 
closes the book, is a’ startling 
affirmation of how bare and fright- 
life can be and had become. 
We'll sleep now. We shall need 
strength when we wake up. There 
ar « still stars shining behind the 
misty clouds. Please God, let there 
ne a little sunlight tomorrow.” 

HE _R first novel. A Fine Excess, 
a ne Elison attempts to emulate 
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AFTER MIDNIGHT by litngard 
Ki'titi. Loin Ion. GollaiU'Z. 152 pp. 
OC.N5. 

A FINK EXCESS hy Jane blison. 

I oiidun. Seeker and Warburg. IK3 
pp. 1X95. 

IlnilSKIlOl.l) GHOSTS by Janus 
Kennaway. London, Penguin. 
1X7 pp. L’2.95. 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
by David Wlu-ldon. London, Black 
Swan. 175 pp. 12.511. 

Frances Gertler 

such novelists as Bradbury and 
Lodge in their exploration of 
academic life. I lowcver, her novel is 
not us witty or as penetrating. 

It opens with the judging of a 
pueti y ciiMipclilion sponsored by a 
tobacco company, Coote and Balding 
(the first indication that smoking can 
damage' hair growth), and is (he 
occasion for a reunion of three poets 
who never miss the opportunity to 
put each other down both personally 
and professionally, litis scene sets 
the tone for the rest of the book. The 
plot centres around the events lead- 
ing up to the prize-giving ceremony, 
and exposes the backbiting and com- 
petitiveness of the literary world. It 
is an unpleasant world, in which a 
woman can accept the sexual ad- 
vances of a figure who can (but 
doesn't) introduce her to the right 
people, and who is betruying his 
wife, who is herself having an affair, 
and so on. 

Jane Elison's attitude to s9me of 
her potentially sympathetic charac- 
ters is less clear. For Eddie Rose- 
mary, winning the competition is the 
achievement of a lifetime, and the 
fulfilment of the one dream which 
has helped him survive his hitherto 
unfortunate life. Elison takes pains 
to establish him as a sober and 
sensitive character, then suddenly 

K resents him as a comic person. On 
curing of his good fortune, Eddie 
"ran out of the kitchen. He ran 
upstairs then down again and round 
the silling room. He jumped towards 
the ceiling, touching it with the out- 
stretched tips of his fingers. He lay 
on the floor and drummed his heels 
on the carpet. He waved his arms 
and danced wildly on the spot. The 
silent house stood amazed." As well 
itmighl. 

The book's other main character . 
Violet Glass pool, is initially sym- 
pathetic also. She has achieved pro- 
fessional recognition but is shattered 
by the breakdown of two marriages. 
Her first cx-hushnnd. Bysouth, a 
poet , attempts u reconciliation, hop- 
ing lo exploit Violet in her capacity 
as judge in future competitions, hut 
her readiness lo succumb both to 
Bysouth and to drink is pathetic 
rather thud moving. 

Meanwhile. Eddie Rosemary ren- 
ders himself still more ridiculous hy 
fluffing the lines of the speech he had 
so painstakingly memorized for the 
award ceremony, and loses himself 
in his subsequent panic in the vaults 
of the building where the ceremony 
is being held. 

Altogether the situations are 
somewhat contrived. The characters 
continually and conveniently bump 
into each other, and interfere in one 
another’s lives. This is a pity, for 
Elison can be witty, as in the follow- 
ing passage, where she quickly de- 
flates the heady world of one of the 
competition’s organizers: "Waking 
suddenly at three. Bacon saw by his 
side the slackened shape of his wife 
Doreen, and he was reassured by her 
bulk, a territory forbidden to poetry 
and song." 


BO'I II I loiisflinhi tjVir'M.v ami The 
l nurse i '/ Instruction are novels ab- 
out reality and normality, and how 
people interpret and relate to the 
world as they see it. 

In Hinisclmltl Ghosts, a novel set 
in Scotland in the 1950s. Mary, tired 
ol humdrum reality, seeks escape, at 
first by inventing stories to fill the 
gaps in her life and her past . and 
finally by embarking on an unsuc- 
cessful love affair, which (caches her 
the harsher truths of reality, and 
sends her rushing back to the secur- 
ity of her husband - with tragic 
consequences. 

The hook gets off to a somewhat 
slow and puzzling start with rather 
loo many veiled allusions mid too 
few facts, hut gains in interest as the 
tension slowly mounts and the read- 
er is allowed a greater insight into 
the characters' personalities. The 
puce is rather slow throughout, and 
an overall lack of sense of place does 
not advance the narrative despite a 
few well-captured individual scenes. 

It is the character of Pink , Mary's 
brother, who saves the hook. Feel- 
ing the oncoming tragedy but unable 
to prevent it. he at first ignores 
reality hv turning it into a game, 
speaking to his sister in the nursery 
language of their childhood. "His 
language was more important to him 
than might have been imagined. 
Pink's way was to humanize things 
hy referring to them as well-known 
friends, to reduce their proportion. 

If somebody went raving mad Pink 
would say ‘Bit of (lie old bnsket- 
work' and faced with n homicidal 
maniac he might well manage ’Bit of 
the old butcher's itch?’.” 

Altogether this is a mixed book, 
with good characterization marred 
by some entirely incredible figures, 
and n dialogue which is capable or 
pathos but docs not a I ways convince. 

DAVID WHELDON S book con- 
cerns not an escape from, but a 
search for, reality. Alexander, the 
novel’s main character, is sum- 
moned to an unspecified course of 
instruction which leads him into a 
world where his sense of reality, and 
the value judgments he has hitherto 
lived hy, nre called into question in a 
disturbing and terrifying way. In- 
itially unable to discover any con- 
crete details about the course. Alex- 
ander slowly realizes he is already 
undergoing a learning process which 
will last a lifetime. 

Wheldon makes brilliant comic 
use of the situations arising from 
Alexander's interpretation of this 
new Kafkacsque world, whilst at the 
same lime also capturing his sense of 
fear and bewilderment. In this world 
"they use the same language to de- 
scribe different things, different ex- 
periences, different beliefs and 
ambitions. That's why it’s easy to : 
misunderstand them." 

The setting of a large country 
house full of "servants" with unspe- 
cified functions, who charge a gratui- 
ty for even the tiniest service, contri- 
butes to the sense of strangeness in 
familiarity; and the juxtaposition of 
normality and abnormality is finely 
balanced and brilliantly sustained 
throughout, Ihe .reader sharing 
Alexander's perplexity with each 
new predicament. 

Alexander is an entirely credible 
character ; at times self-assured, he 
turns his wit and sarcasm on the 
unresponsive and wooden servants; 
but nt others his lack of confidence 
reduces him to subservience and 
dependence. Nor can the reader re- 
main a detached observer - he too is 
implicated in the learning process 
and must decide with Alexander 
where indeed the truth lies. 

Well-written and carefully- 
planned, this is a masterpiece of 
suspense and superior entertain- 
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THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 


BECAUSE ALL important edito- 
rial staff members were otherwise 
engaged, a certain immigrants asso- 
ciation invited the Fifth Columnist to 
be its guest speaker at a forthcoming 
meeting in Tel Aviv. 

Unfortunately, circumstances also 
forced the FC to decline the invita- 
tion (no bus fare, suit in the pawn 
shop, etc.). Which was regrettable, 
both because he strongly supports 
the good work of (he organization 
and because he n I ready had his 
speech prepared (it's his bar mitzva 
address cunningly adapted lo fit any 
occasion). 

The FCs standard public-address 
routine is to read his 10-minute 
peroration from its creased and 
soiled pages and then to field ques- 
tions from the audience. Prudence 
prevents publication of the lecture; 
after all, other invitations may come 
along some day. But there’s no 
reason why readers should be denied 
the intellectual stimulation of a ty- 
pical question-nnd-nnswer period: 

Q. Mr. Column, your writing is so 
thin, \ thought yon wnuld be, loo. 
Have you always been that fill? 

A. Yes. My doctor says it's be- 
cause of glands, which 1 canT under- 
stand, as 1 never eat glands. Next 
question. 

Q. 1 was wondering - what is the 
capital of Wyoming? 

A. Cheyenne. Next question - the 
gentleman in the back. 

Q. The Jerusalem Post always has 
the inside dope. What was Peres 
really after in Morocco? 

A. You came to the right person, 
because when people ask for my 
paper's inside dope , our receptionist 
always directs them to me. In tli- 

F lomatic jargon, Peres and King 
lassat) "engaged in a frank and 
cordial exchange of views.” As we 
translate it, there was an opening for 
the premiership in Morocco starting 
in October. Ilassan broke off the 
talks when he discovered that Peres 
is an Ashkenazi. Next. 

'Q. What do you I hink is t he largest 
problem facing the new immigrant? 

A. The old Israeli. Yes - the 
woman in the blue dress. 


Q. I heard that glands joke yea is 
ago. 

A. I saw your dress years ago, sn 
we're even. Next. 

(J Why don't you tollow your 
editor's advice and try to put some 
humour into your column? 

A. Could you speak a Little lower - 
they might hear you in the back. 
Yes, sir? 

Q. Are you certain that Cheyenne 
is the capital of Wyoming? 

A. It was the last time I looked, 
unless they’ve sold it to l 1 tali. Lis- 
ten, fella. I’m a journalist. We write 
for the record. We’re always accu- 
rate. Yes, the young Indy with the 
pink hair and the gold - I'm sorry , 
the young man with the pink hair and 
the gold car ring. 

Q. Are you sure you are who you 
say you are? And if you are, why 
aren’t you speaking with a Manches- 
ter accent? 

A. In addition to being syntacti- 
cally inelegant, you asked two ques- 
tions, and 1 bate when people take 
ad vantage like that. In any case, in 
answer to your first existential im- 
pertinence, no, I have no way of 
truing sure. In answer to your 
second. I lost it at the movies. Yes, 
sir. you with the funny oarlocks. 

(j. Let’s get down to Ittehlis. Why 
are you always picking on the ( )rlho- 
dox? For example, you've repeated 
the can til'd Unit no yeshiva sludenls 
ever serve in the army. I happen to 
know that many do. 

A. In till honesty, I have never 
grit in bled about yeshiva students not 
serving in the army. In fact, 1 fully 
support (heir exemption. I feci it is 
one of the glories of Israel that, at 
long lust, young men may dedicate 
themselves lo the Talmud without 
fear of conscription. Encouraging 
unhampered study of our heritage 
seems lo nie part and parcel of the 
raixnn d'etre for Jewish independ- 
ence. Thus I have no hesitation in 
publicly staling that 1 feel it a mitzva 
to devote a few days more each year 
in the army reserve so that others 
may be excused to pursue their stu- 
dies. Besides, I don't think they 
should be (rained to use weapons. 
Next question? 

Q. 1 always thought Casper was 
the capital of Wyoming. 

A. If that’s a question, where’s the 
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the capital of Wyoming. 

A. If that’s a question, where’s the 
interrogative lift ut the end of your 
sentence? But never mind. Once and 
for all. Cheyenne is the capital of 
Wyoming, which has an area of 
97,914 square miles, making it the 
ninth largest of the 50 states. Wyom- 
ing's highest elevation is Gannett 
Peak at 1.1.785 feet , lowest point is at 
Belle Fou re lie River, which never- 
theless is 3,101) feet above sea level. 
Chief agricult urn I products arc 
beans, beef cattle, sheep, sugar 
beets, wheat and wool. Manufactur- 
ing: wood , glass and petroleum pro- 
ducts. Mining: bentonite, days, iron 
ore. natural gas, petroleum, sodium 
carlnumte, sulphate, uranium. Be- 
came the 44th state of the union on 
July 1(1, 1890. Slate motto: “Equal 
Rights." Slate song: "Wyoming." 
words by Charles E. Winiei, music 
by G.E." Knapp. Population, based 
on 1980 census - 

Q. That's simply astounding! How 
do you know all that? 

A. I’ve told you. I'm it journalist. 
It’s our job tu know, lit addition, 
while I was in solitary, the screws 
allowed me my World Almanac. 
Next? 

Q. I’d like to know ir you think the 
economy will improve in 1987. 

A. How the hell should 1 know? 
You’re asking a guy who had to 
borrow bus money lo get here. One 
last question. 

Q. A technical question. I've al- 
ways wondered how you newspaper 
columnists know just how much lo 
write to fit the ullotled space. 

A. That’s quite simple, really. 
First, we u 
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